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You bewitching elf, could you see yourself, 
Charmingly poised in the parted shell, 
Where asleep you lay at the dawn of day, 
A captive fay in a dainty cell, 

Till the touch of her finger ‘set you free! 
You dear little beauty, tell us, pray, 

To the maiden there, so proud and fair, 
What are the words you were bid to say? 


Would you whisper her of the vital stir 

That quickens the veins of the forest old, 
Of the quiver and flush when the blossoms 

blush, 

Of the young leaves’ glimmer of green and gold? 
Would you coax her to wander far afield 

Or list the plash of the laughing stream, 
Where the willows grow, and the ripples flow, 

And the lissome grasses nod and dream ? 
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THE EASTER-EGG. 


| Or perhaps you would say, It is Easter-day, 
And the world is ringing with happy song, 
Yor the Lenten fast with its chill is past, 
And cheery hopes for the future throng 
To the hearts and lips of the worn and sad; 
And the singing-robes of the earth are bright, 
And the skies are fair, and the fragrant air 
Is purple and red in the morning light. 


Nay, messenger sweet, with the pinions fleet, 
And the victor’s grace of the god of love, 
| She ean hear the birds, and she needs no words 
To tell of their flutter in vine and grove, 
When she held your shell in her pearly hand, 
And the rose hue spread on her dimpled 
cheek, 
Twas another thought that your coming brought, 
| In the voice of another she heard you speak. 
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And her rare blue eyes, as she saw the prizo 
That nestled close in her Easter-egg, 
"Neath their starry dew had a glinting new 
Of a look that her lover is fain to beg. 
And nobody spied her lingering glance 
When she set you fast by her Easter flowers; 
She was glad you were there when she said the 
prayer 


That hallowed the day in its early hours. 


You enchanting elf, could you see yourself 
Charmingly poised with your wings apart, 
You would say you were sent to find content 
Only when hid in the maiden’s heart. 
The touch of her finger set you free; 
With notes as soft as the coo of the dove, 
To her spirit is borne this Easter morn 
Somebody’s meaning of loyal love, 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 
VOLUMES OF 


HARPER’S WEEKLY, HARPER’S 
BAZAR, AND HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


Messrs, HARPER & Broruers beg leave to 
state that all orders for the back numbers of 
Harrer’s. WEKKLY, Harprer’s Bazar, and 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, previous to January, 1878, 
should be sent in before July 1, 1882. After that 
date it is their intention to preserve back num- 
bers of their periodicals for three years only. 

Orders received before July 1, 1882, will be 
entered on their order books, and will be sup- 
plied as soon after July 1 as they can be printed. 

In accordance with their advertisement of Jan- 
uary 31, 1880, the plates and the numbers of the 
WerKLY and Bazar previous to 1870 have been 
destroyed, and they therefore can not supply any 
numbers prior to that time. 





This weekly is the model youth's paper of the world.— 
Zion’s Herald, Boston. 


Four Cents a Number; $1 50 a Year. 





HARPER'S YOUNG. PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGES. 


A NEW SERIAL, 
ENTITLED 
“MR. STUBBS’S BROTHER,” 
A SEQUEL TO “TOBY TYLER,” 
BY 
MR. JAMES OTIS. 


No. 127, issued April 4, contains the opening 
chapter of a new serial story by Mr. JAMES 
Ors, whose popularity as a writer of fiction for 
young readers ts not exceeded by that of any other 
author. The hearty delight afforded by his story 
of “Toby Tyler; or, Ten Weeks with a Circus,” 
has made his name a household word in thou- 
sands of families. 

During the months that have intervened since 
the conclusion of Mr. OTIs’s last story, “ Zim 
and Tip; or, The Adventures of a Boy and a 
Dog,” the Messrs. HARPER have received scores 
of letters from little people inquiring when they 
might look for another story from his pen. 

“ Mr. Stubbs's Brother” will be found to con- 
tain all the elements of novelty and brilliant inci- 
dent that invested “ Toby Tyler” with stich inter- 
est, while the hero himself is in disposition, intel- 
ligence, and mirth-provoking qualities even more 
JSascinating and attractive than his late relative, 
whose untimely end caused the boys and girls 
such sincere grief. 





(Br Our next Number will contain several 
new and beautiful SPRING FASHION PLATES; a 
fage of FLORAL DESIGNS FoR Doy1eys, from 
the South Kensington Royal School of Art Needle- 
Work ; a superb DOUBLE-PAGE IL1.USTRATION 
OF DURHAM CATHEDRAL ; and numerous hu- 
morous illustrations, choice stories, poems, essays, 
and other useful and entertaining articles, 





SPRING PAPERING. 


8 the season of house-cleaning is upon 

us—that season whose advance is hated 
by the head of the house, dreaded by his 
other self, who is supposed to revel in it, 
loathed by the servants, who find that 
work added to the regular and daily work, 
and only thoroughly enjoyed by the chil- 
dren, who make it a sort of saturnalia—then 
we are stirred, with all the other stirrings, 
to make inquiry concerning the latest fash- 
ions and manners in wall-hangings, and 
what we had best do ourselves under our 
circumstances. Shall we re-paper or not? 
Will not soft cloths, covering the broom’s 
brash, wipe off the dust, and the liberal rub- 
bing of its surface with clean bread-crumbs 
so brighten the old paper that it will an- 
swer for another year? Is it past hope? 
have we some detestable association with 
it? Has there been contagious sickness in 
the room? Are we tired to death of it? Do 
we really mean to have another? Then what 
shall its character be ’—dark or light, cool 
or warm, patterned conventionally, or in im- 
itation of the real? And shall we have 
a dado? 

In most modern houses it is supposed now 
that the dado is built in; when that is not 
the case, and a paper dado is used, it is di- 
vided from the upper wall surface by a lit- 
tle hand-rail or moulding, either painted or 
of hard wood, to match the rest of the wood- 
work of the room, The preference, howev- 
er, is, this season, given to an entire surface, 
ending just above the base-board in a nar- 
row border some four inches wide, or, better 
still,in no border at all below, but with a 
contrasting frieze for a top border, ten inch- 





es or more in depth, according to the height 
of the room, and just above the picture rail. 
This frieze is, to our thinking, best when it 
seems to take the idea of the body of the 
paper below, and elaborate and finish it; 
but many are sent to the market intended 
to make the strong contrast indicated. 

The patterns on papers are in great varie- 
ty this year, but in desirable ones, wherever 
any natural imitation is allowed, it is on a 
perfectly flat background, often of gold; 
and a certain arrangement of design made 
that would hardly be seen in nature, the 
flowers sprinkled over a diaper, or repre- 
sented in tints that heighten and idealize 
their own, seeming more like a beautiful 
strange dream of the flower than a real 
sight of it, and the colors mingling to the 
eye at a little distance in a bloom. Palm 
branches and tropical shapes in general, es- 
pecially bursting pomegranates, are to be 
found in all sorts of brilliant and delicate 
tintings, and they bring a sort of reminder 
in them of the old-fashioned landscape pa- 
pers, without the landscape; others repre- 
sent a sheeny damasked or calendered ex- 
panse; and there are others in tangles and 
tangles of spiders’ webs or fish nets, either 
in sheets of gilt lines or in dark tints, in 
grays and maroons. The dull maroon, nei- 
ther so light nor bright as the Pompeiian 
red, is found at last to make an excellent 
wall and background for pictures and stat- 
uary, broken by unnoticeable blossom-shapes 
in gilding or neutral tints. But the paler 
tints are in preponderance, and there are 
many lovely designs in the Pompadour 
pinks and blues; olive greens are also giv- 
en, verging, as they pale, into sulphur and 
many singular combinations of vivid tints 
that do not make a vivid whole. 

Of course, as these paper-hangings are the 
descendants of the old tapestries which once 
were hung across the walls—whence they 
derive their name of hangings—although at 
late eras the tapestry was often replaced by 
damasks, silks, and satins, it is sometimes 
worth while to hold their ancestry in mind, 
as where there is any extent of wal! to be 
covered in large rooms and very long or 
spacious halls; and where this is not done 
in the papering itself, the effect may often 
be attained by one of those borders that are 
much more like tapestry than painting. 

None of these papers are of very high 
price, and one can freshen the greater part 
of an interior by means of them at no large 
expense. The rich flock papers, to be sure, 
the stamped leather papers, the linoleum 
stamped in low relief with fine designs, are 
another thing. But one can, with the ex- 
ercise of taste and discretion, giving a little 
time to the choice, compass as fine effects 
from papers costing a tenth of the price of 
those. All of the imported papers are dear, 
and not all of them are beautiful. Those 
of Mr. TALBERT’S designings and of WALTER 
CRANE’s are pretty sure to be fine, and we 
are prone to think nothing ever quite equals 
those that come to us in WILLIAM MorRIs’s 
name. A large book of WILLIAM MoRRIs’s 
papers may be found in almost any paper- 
hanging shop; as one turns them over, and 
thinks of the room at home, one is filled 
with longing for the dark or light jasmine, 
for the blue-green wreath, for the robin’s- 
egg tile and diaper, for one and all, perhaps ; 
and one is only reconciled to getting quite 
as good an effect, on the whole, from a pa- 
per costing little or nothing in comparison, 
when one finds that these lovely things are 
four dollars and a half a roll. If, however, 
one is determined to import a paper, there 
is a decided advantage in buying English 
papers over French ones, as the English are 
three inches wider and three yards longer 
in the roll than the French. 

In selecting our papers we should pay 
more heed to the outlook and situation of 
the rooms to be dressed in them than it has 
been usual to pay. A room full of sunshine 
can afford a paper that absorbs a great deal 
of light, and so looks in every way better 
from an artistic point of view, and there is 
usually in the end found the most comfort 
to the senses in a well-covered and dark pa- 
per. It is not advisable, however, to choose 
a preponderance of purple tints, as they fade 
more rapidly than any other. A northern 
room, on the other hand, wants all the light- 
some gayety and variety it may have, and 
the pale yellows light up such a room with 
a mock sunshine that goes a long way in 
promoting its cheerfulness. Whatever the 
paper chosen, unless the room is to be re- 
painted, it must be sure to harmonize or 
else contrast with the body-color.of the ex- 
isting paint, and not make a discord and 
confusion with that and the upholstery—a 
discord which forever teases the nerves in 
a sensitive person ; and as the carpet of the 
room is but seldom to be renewed, that also 
must throw its weight into the discussion 
of the question. Let us hope that wisdom 
prevailed at its dyeing and weaving, and 
that with a change of material, like Desde- 
mona’s handkerchief, “ the worms were hal- 
lowed that did breed the silk.” 





(Begun in Harper's Bazar No. 49, Vol. XIV.) 


A TRANSPLANTED ROSE. 
XXL 


Happy was the day when the long-banished 
girl, slowly and carefully, with a doctor on each 
side of her, remounted the steps of her dear aunt 
Laura’s pretty Queen Anne house. 

She was less effusive now than when she had 
first bounded up those steps. A uniform quiet- 
ness and gentleness seemed enamelled on that im- 
pulsive nature, It saddened Aunt Laura to see 
the pale cheek, the subdued lips, and a certain 
weariness of life which was written on thet young 
brow. Martha could hardly keep the tears out 
of her old eyes as she marked the change. And 
Rose, as she watched her aunt, was shocked to 
see how wasted and aged she was by her six 
weeks’ illness; she seemed to have some anxiety 
and distress within her eyes. But they both were 
sincerely glad to be together, and soon got into 
their old friendly, pleasant relations, 

“ Well, now, tell me about Mrs. Philippeau, and 
all your curious experiences, Rose,” said Mrs. Tre- 
vylyan. ‘How can we ever repay those people 
for their kindness ?” 

“T think,” said Rose, after a long conversa- 
tion, “ we can best repay Mrs. Philippeau by get- 
ting her as many invitations as we can to all the 
teas, and dinners, and balls, and theatre parties, 
and receptions that are going on.” 

Mrs. Trevylyan laughed. ‘The old story,” said 
she. “Social ambition is the most powerful pas- 
sion. But is she not invited a good deal? Ihave 
heard of her at Mrs. Morella’s, and at the Patri- 
archs.” 

“Oh yes, but she has not been asked to Mrs. 
Mortimer’s musical party, or to the fancy ball, 
and she is making herself perfectly miserable 
about it,” 

“ That is easily managed,” said Mrs. Trevylyan. 
“She shall be asked at once; and to show in part 
my gratitude to her for her care of you, I shall 
inclose my card, to show her that I have asked 
for her.” 

“T am afraid she will come to you for more, 
Aunt Laura,” said Rose, laughing. 

“Oh no; she could not have such a lack of deli- 
cacy,” said Mrs. Trevylyan. 

“T don’t know,” said Rose. “TI think poor lit- 
tle Mr. Philippeau has more—much more—refine- 
ment than she has. He is a dear soul, so kind 
and so good, and so fond of her! And Pierre— 
oh, Aunt Laura, I must have Pierre here some 
day—such a little wandering angel as is that boy! 
so pretty and bright and truthful! But as for 
poor Marie— well, Aunt Laura, refinement of 
thought and motive was left out of that blood.” 

There never was a happier woman than Marie 
when the two distingué invitations arrived, accom- 
panied by the card of Mrs. Trevylyan. Little 
Jean Pierre was glad too; for he now saw that 
the inner door, the most respectable door, of that 
society which his wife craved was slowly swing- 
ing open. His French blood had risen in revolt 
against the Morellas and the Devines. He saw 
in them the covert insolence of women who were 
heartless coquettes, and whose power had not an 
honest background. He could not have pv% his 
feelings into words, but he was as sure of the 
right article, as distinguished from the false, as 
he was of a good piece of Lyons silk when he 
rubbed it through his fingers, as against a bit of 
pretentious stuff loaded with cotton or jute. Jean 
Pierre knew “ good goods” when he saw them. 

“A nice, grateful demoiselle, ze petite Rose, 
and her aunt, very grande dame,” said he as Ma- 
rie unfolded the precious documents. “I only 
wish she had not throw ze ring of your brother at 
ze cheval mirror.” 

Rose was soon able to drive with Sir Lytton in 
the Park; but his servant, a staid Englishman, 
was too reserved to tell us what they talked 
about. And then Sir Lytton went off to England, 
saying to everybody, and especially to Rose, that 
he should soon be back. 

Just at this crisis, Miss Marjoribanks had a vio- 
lent quarrel with Mrs. Philippeau, and came com- 
plaining to Rose. Mrs. Philippeau was so vulgar 
and so ignorant, and so unaccustomed to such a 
governess as she, and, above all, Pierre was too 
young to profit by her instructions, “If I could 
but come back to you, dear Miss Rose!” said she, 

Now there was no doubt but that Rebecca 
Ethel Marjoribanks was a good teacher, a thor- 
oughly well instructed woman; and she had been 
kind to Rose while in the house of the flighty 
and foolishly ambitious little Marie. They had 
read together, and begun their musical lessons 
over again. 

As it looked now to Rose, there could be no 
more agreeable arrangement than this, nothing 
which could so much remind her of Sir Lytton 
during his absence, as to have Miss Marjoribanks 
come to her as a sort of companion, teacher, and 
friend, 

On speaking to Mrs. Trevylyan, she acquiesced 
immediately, as in her invalid state it would be 
most convenient to have so proper and so lady- 
like a person to act as chaperon to Rose, now 
that Pascal Chadwick was not here to be wooed, 
and that Rose seemed to like her. 

“T wish I liked her expression better,” said 
Mrs. Trevylyan. 

“Oh, Aunt Laura, I always told you there was 
nothing wrong about poor Ethel. Only a little 
too sentimental, perhaps, and that evil, poor 
thing, has been corrected, I suspect, by her hard, 
hard life.” 

So Miss Marjoribanks came again into the life 
of our heroine. 

Rose took a seat by her new friends Mr. and 
Mrs. Philippeau at Mrs. Mortimer’s musicale, and 
Mr. Amberley sat near them. It was a charm- 
ing concert. Mrs. Mortimer’s great ball-room 
was filled with Germans, and they gave Beetho- 
ven’s Fourth Symphony, so redolent of spring. 
The hymn-like first movement ; the second, a song 
of universal love and joy and thanksgiving; all 





the breadth and brightness of color and move- 
ment seemed to fill the room with the breath of 
violets ; and then came the strong melodious mod- 
ulations, Beethoven’s great hand imitating the 
hand of Nature as she unlocks the ice-bound 
streams, unfetters the leaves from the hard bark 
of the tree, and the flowers from the damp 
mould. 

“ How miserably inadequate words are to ex- 
press the delight which such music gives one!” 
whispered Dicky Smallweed, leaning over to 
Rose, 

“T never attempt to express it,” said Rose, 
who had been dreaming of Tellisor House and 
Sir Lytton, lime-trees in full bloom, nightingales, 
and moonlight views of an old chapel. 

Dicky Smallweed thought Miss Chadwick had 
grown very “snubby,” as he expressed it; and as 
he did not choose to be snubbed, he began a light 
rattling talk with Mrs. Philippeau, who had no 
deep reminiscences to keep her from responding 
to all that Dicky Smallweed wished to say. 

Arthur Amberley, who had been delighting 
the heart of poor little Jean Pierre by talking 
excellent French to him, now moved around by 
Rose, and thoroughly re-aroused all her esteem 
and respect, as he always did, by his original 
ideas, his strong idiomatic language, and his 
curt, witty sentences. She felt toward him as 
she would have done to a strong, kind, thoughtful 
elder brother, and some of her old vi-acity and 
brilliancy came back as she talked to Lim. There 
was always an under-tone of kindness for her un- 
der his unemotional words. She felt certain that 
he was her friend, and that thought comforted 
and strengthened her. 

For Rose had passed through a great and try- 
ing experience since she had gone into that sick- 
room. Indeed, since she had last seen Arthur 
Amberley, all the foolish and fluttering girlish im- 
pressions had given way before one great pas- 
sion. She had found her master, and she liked 
the mastery. It was rest and peace, and yet he 
had gone without that last word, that last pro- 
mise, that last acknowledgment, which would 
have bound them as affianced lovers. 

He had said: “Give me that greatest joy that 
woman can give to man—tell me that you love me. 
Accept from me everything I have. I am yours 
for ever and ever.”” And yet he had told her that 
he must gain the right to ask her from her fa- 
ther, and the certainty that he could marry with 
prudence, before either could speak of the en- 
ragement to their friends. 

Arthur Amberley looked at her, as was his wont 
when she was not looking, and he saw “ with eyes 
kissed into sight by love” half her story—one 
which she would not have told. Looking upon 
her with his deeper knowledge of life’s mysteries, 
he saw that the young girl had begun the mar- 
tyrdom of woman, to wait and hope. He found 
a grace unutterable in the turn of her head as 
she slowly moved it toward him, as if she recalled 
her thoughts back from unseen spheres, and all 
the chivalry of his nature—chivalry which he hid 
behind a mask of cynicism—-started to ally itself 
to her cause, as he read in her clear eyes, as in a 
glass, how pure and perfect was her trust in him- 
self. He, Arthur Amberley, he her sworn knight! 
But he would have died before these unfashion- 
able thoughts should have found utterance. 

“Who is that jolly old party?” said he, as a 
stout prima donna came forward to sing a cava- 
tina, 

“Oh, that is the Marquise de Vinier,” said 
Dicky Smallweed, “forced on the stage by po- 
litical reasons, family misfortunes, ete., ete. You 
heard how her jewels were all stolen the other 
evening at the St. Casimir Hotel, didn’t you ?— 
ten thousand dollars’ worth of diamonds from the 
Emperor of Russia, and an opal from the Cham 
of Tartary.” 

“That is the reason why she wears paste to- 
night, I suppose,” said Arthur. “I used to hear 
some one who looked like her at a café chantant 
in Paris, several summers ago, who was not a 
marquise,” said Arthur in a whisper to Rose. 

A tremendous roulade and a shout of victory 
from the marquise pleaded loudly for aristocracy 
in distress at this moment, 

“Well, she is pretty good at it,” said Amber- 
ley. “‘ Vinier—yes; I think the veneering is too 
apparent. What nationality did you say, Dicky?” 

“ Polish, I think ; married a French marquis— 
very noble.” 

“They all are Polish, Roumanian, Servian, and 
they all marry a marquis of the Faubourg,” said 
Amberley, “If that isn’t Cécile Bellinger, of the 
café chantant, and if she wasn’t born in Paris, I 
am—a Servian myself. How do you like her, 
Miss Rose ?” 

“T think she is horrid,” said Rose. 

“Sodol. Her voice has seen better days ; but 
she must make a poor little penny if she can. 
Let us give her a recall—poor old Cécile!” 

They had it all over again, and then a ballad 
about “ Zome, zweet Zome.” 


“Zere is no place like zome,” 


remarked the Marquise de Vinier, swinging grace- 
fully off the amateur stage, which creaked with 
her weight. 

“ Delightful!” “So sweet!” “So charming!” 
“ How refined !” “Such a perfect lady!” resound- 
ed through the rooms. 

“Hum! hum! hum!” said Arthur Amberley. 
“Home, sweet home; she never had one, poor 
thing! Whom have we here, I wonder?” he asked 
of Rose, who held a beautiful programme in her 
hand, all printed in gold. 

This was a fat-faced young man, who had ban- 
ished all expression from his eyes, and whose 
limp black hair fell to his coat collar. 

“*Herr Siegfried von Rheingold,’” said Rose, 
reading from her card. ‘He gives us selections 
from the Walpurgis Nacht of Mendelssohn.” 

“Oh, how dreadful!” said Mr. Amberley, as 
Herr Siegfried von Rheingold began to bang on 
the piano-forte, 
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Then came an unexpected joy. A woman with 
a pleasant face came on and sang Schumann’s 
beautiful little wreath of seven songs, ‘‘ Woman’s 
Life and Love,” in a delightful style. 

As Rose listened, the sadness seemed all lifted 
from her heart. Sir Lytton seemed to be sitting 
silently beside her; she remembered that he had 
once had a “spiritual” waltz with her. She did 
not raise her eyes from her bouquet, but indulged 
in a dreamy reverie, which was so full of joy that 
the tears almost filled her eyes. She would have 
covered her eyes with her hands, and have in- 
dulged in these thoughts of exquisite delight, 
had not her fan fallen to the floor, making a 
slight noise, so far gone was she in sympathy 
with the song. As Arthur Amberley picked it up 
and handed it to her, he whispered, “ Delightful 
singing, is it not? Do look at our dear Jean 
Pierre. Is he asleep, or shall we call it—reflect- 
ing? If any one says that he is asleep, let us 
laugh the insidious whisper to scorn.” 

There was poor little tired Philippeau, who 
hated Germans and German music as he did the 
—well, all comparisons fail, because a French- 
man can hate nothing as he does the Germans— 
indulging in a sound sleep and a coming snore. 

Rose, now all dimpling smiles, and thorough- 
ly aroused from her dreams, leaned over and 
touched him gently with her fan, before Marie 
saw him—a fact for which, in his slow gathering 
consciousness, he deeply thanked her. 

And Arthur chased from the face he had grown 
to love the strange, subdued, absent look. She 
was the cheerful, gay, laughing girl again, as peo- 
ple stopped to chat and eat an ice after the mu- 
sic. 

He did not want the world to see what he saw, 
and he knew that she was not yet strong. 

“1 fear you are very tired,” said he. “TI shall 
be so glad to get you out of here, into the hall, 
where there is more air, if you say so.” 

“Yes,” said she, “and where poor Ethel Mar- 
joribanks is waiting for me.” 

“ Good-night,” said he, ““and ‘Schlaf wohl,’ as 
Schumann would say.” 

[To BE CONTINUED.) 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


FULL-DRESS TOILETTES. 


NHE full-dress toilettes prepared at this sea- 
1 son of the year are much simpler than those 
shown in the autumn. For the midsummer fétes 
at country houses and watering-places short dress- 
es will be worn exclusively; hence at the largest 
furnisning houses not one trained dress was ex- 
hibited in the gas-lighted room devoted to even- 
ing toilettes. Low corsages were also omitted, 
and the display consisted of many very bouffant 
short dresses of fine soft fabrics, with surplice or 
square neck and elbow sleeves. The corsages 
fitted the figure smoothly below the hips, and 
abundant draperies were arranged there. Most 
of these dresses were fastened in front by hooks 
and eyes or very small buttons that were con- 
cealed by lace frills, and their trimmings were 
massed on the neck and arms, or if laid on the 
bodice, they were so smooth and flat that they 
added nothing to the apparent size; and in order 
to add to the look of slenderness these trimmings 
were brought into a sharp point at the waist line 
or just below it. There were, however, some 
corsages laced in the back, fitted by very few 
seams, having only one dart in front on sharply 
pointed waists, or with Jersey polonaises that 
had no side forms. Pink and white are the 
prevailing colors for such dresses, with a few 
pale blue tints for blondes, but none of the deep 
lemon yellow shades shown last year. The ma- 
terials are either faille or the lustrous satin mer- 
veilleux for the foundation, with nuns’ veiling, em- 
broidered silk muslin, flowered gauze, and Span- 
ish lace for the drapery, richly trimmed with em- 
broidery, lace, innumerable bows of narrow satin 
or velvet ribbon, and very few flowers. Pink 
satin Surah for the foundation of a basque and 
skirt, covered entirely with white flowered gauze, 
makes a lovely dress; a great panier sash of the 
pink satin gives the necessary bouffant effect. 
A pale blue moiré basque or close corsage is 
worn with white skirts of embroidered mull, or 
else silk muslin, and this is arranged to conceal 
the edge of the moiré bodice; the only blue tints 
in the skirt are given by the blue silk foundation 
skirt, and its many small bows of satin ribbon 
without ends, or else with clusters of ends of rib- 
bon cut in forked tongues without any bows or 
loops. Embroidered pale blue gauze as a Jersey 
polonaise over blue satin is one of the French 
fancies. White sheer muslin with small dots 
wrought very thickly upon it is made in a panier 
polonaise that fits the waist and hips smoothly 
over a blue lining; the panier fullness is shirred 
to the edge of this waist, draped in two deep fes- 
toons on the front and sides, and hangs very 
full and long, yet in a narrow space, behind, to 
the foot of the blue skirt, which is nearly covered 
in front with frills of embroidered muslin. 

The convenient fashion of wearing a bodice 
of one kind with skirts of another remains in 
style. Moiré and the clinging soft satins are 
most used for these bodices ; but instead of repre- 
senting the coat-basque worn during the winter, 
they are the bodice with paniers like the blue 
moiré and white embroidered silk muslin combi- 
nation described above. Still a newer fancy for 
such combinations is a shirred surplice jacket of 
satin Surah worn outside of a full muslin waist. 
For instance, a Parisian dress has écru embroid- 
ered mull for the skirt, and for a high corsage with 
deep collar, but without sleeves. Over this waist, 
concealing all but the front of it, is a dark gar- 
net satin Surah jacket with surplice neck and el- 
bow sleeves, and great embroidered cuffs to match 
the collar, This is a blouse-jacket without side 
forms in the back, but shirred at the waist line 
and also in front, with a sash bow behind. 
Striped embroidery is used for pleated flounces 





on the skirt, and arranged so that an embroidered 
stripe is on top of each pleat. This forms two 
very wide curved flounces across the front and 
sides, with plain mull shirred as flounces between, 
and edged with Florentine lace; the back is ar- 
ranged in poufs, and three very narrow knife- 
pleatings trim the foot. Cream white Surah 
skirts are being made in the same way to wear 
with cardinal or blue waists. Nuns’ veiling for 
basque and paniers over a Surah skirt is anoth- 
er combination that remains popular, especially 
white or pink veiling, with pink satin Surah for 
the skirt. The foot of such a dress is most fluf- 
fily trimmed with fine lapping pleated frills— 
three in a cluster—with a lace frill laid over, and 
wide enough to cover them ; then above this are 
other lace frills, under which pink tulle is gath- 
ered to bring out the pretty pattern of the lace. 


THE PILLOW BUSTLE, 


The French dresses are each supplied with a 
“ pillow bustle,” which is a pad two or three fingers 
long and half as wide, sewed permanently to the 
belt of the skirt, in order to make the figure ap- 
pear quite full just below the waist line, where 
the Marguerite corsages fit smoothly ; the panier 
scarfs and drapery give the proper fullness below 
this. Hair of the lightest weight should be used 
for these pads, and they should be as small as 
possible, otherwise they are not only disfiguring 
but unwholesome. 


REPPED SILKS, WOOL, ETC. 


Faille dresses exceed in number the satin fab- 
rics among the importations, and these are made 
with the basque and skirt of faille, while the 
drapery is embroidered cashmere. These come 
in tender grays or drab tints for the entire dress, 
or in contrasts of these delicate shades with pink 
or blue faille or fine wool. There are aiso deli- 
cate shades of Sicilienne with large reps for the 
whole dress, with vest and paneis of Medicis gui- 
pure lace of silk or of twine, with drop buttons 
sewed all over it, Other monotone dresses of 
fine wool have the edge of the basque and of the 
flounces cut in slender and deep scallops, with 
perhaps embroidery laid beneath the scallops, 
though this is more often omitted. The combi- 
nation of cashmere for the over-dress, with mull 
embroidery for the trimmings, and a skirt of 
checked summer silk, has been already described, 
and, incongruous as this seemed at first, it is al- 
ready in great favor. For such skirts the check- 
ed silks that are watered are preferred, though 
Worth uses the simple Louisines, and brown and 
white, or green and white, checked summer silk 
such as is sold here for 75 cents a yard. The 
economist who makes her own dresses can get 
up this Frenchy costume at small expense by 
putting two narrow-pleated frills of silk at the 
foot of the silk skirt, and one deep gathered one 
above it half a yard wide; then have an écru, or 
leaf brown, or dark green cashmere bodice, low 
over the hips, with scarf drapery of the same 
hiding the edge of the bodice ; a collar and cuffs 
of écru muslin in Irish point designs laid over 
velvet, and small pearl or velvet buttons, com- 
plete the dress. To make it more elaborate, the 
embroidery may trim the paniers, or the silk 
flounces may be edged with lace, either of silk 
or of ¢wine. 

COTTON DRESSES. 


The cotton satine and Scotch gingham dresses 
imported from Paris, and sold here for $18 to 
$40, are among the gayest and most youthful as 
well as useful toilettes. All the pretty styles and 
rich coloring of finer fabrics are repeated in these 
dresses, such as the use of different colors for 
the waist and skirts, the trimmings of lace and 
embroidery, and the abundance of bows of satin 
or of velvet ribbon. Plain colored Chambéry 
basques, with antique lace turned upward on the 
edges and for collars and cuffs, are used with 
pouf and panier skirts of figured satine; for in- 
stance, a pale blue Chambéry basque has a cream- 
colored skirt of cotton satine with roses and fo- 
liage upon it. A dark garnet cotton satine basque 
and paniers has the skirt nearly covered with 
three deep pleated flounces of striped garnet and 
cream-colored satine, having the garnet stripe 
placed outward on each pleat. The basque of 
this suit is double-breasted, and has a striped 
folded scarf, such as gentlemen wear, made of the 
stripes of the skirt, to make it high in the throat. 
Small gilt ball buttons are put on these very dark 
cottons, while pearl buttons are on the lighter 
shades. More elaborate satines have écru em- 
broidered flounces, vest, deep collar, and sleeves, 
on pink, blue, or olive satine foundations, One of 
the prettiest ginghams is solid light blue trimmed 
with pink open-worked embroidery. The waist is 
a panier polonaise, opening in curtain style, and 
caught back on a square basque behind; the 
curved front edges are embroidered, but the 
square back is merely piped with pink gingham, 
and has pink satin ribbon bows. The front of 
the skirt is covered with blue pleatings alterna- 
ting with pink embroidery, and the back has 
puffed drapery. There are also Dolly Varden 
dresses with white, cream, or pink grounds strewn 
with gay small flowers, and wide borders of lar- 
ger flowers on the flounces and panier; some- 
times Turkey red oil-calico is used with these, 
forming bosom drapery that descends on the hips 
as paniers, and also for knife-pleatings under 
wide gathered flounces. 

Simpler gingham and Chambéry dresses are 
made up in the neat styles that ladies prefer for 
dresses whose beauty consists in their freshness, 
and that must consequently be often laundried. 
Raspberry red, rose pink, or sky blue ginghams 
of solid-color are chosen for these, and are made 
with a panier polonaise, tucked in the front and 
middle forms of the back, edged with white open 
embroidery, or with Russian or torchon lace, and 
finished similarly on the three gathered flounces 
that trim the front of the skirt, while only one 
flounce extends around it. For ginghams made 
without any but self trimmings, the fine bias pip- 





ing fold is used on the basque and on the deep 
apron over-skirt, The stylish gingham for these 
simplé dresses has checks of several colors, in- 
stead of only one color, with white, precisely as 
many of the new summer silks are colored ; thus 
blue, dull red, brown, and olive green with white 
checks appear in one pattern, or dark red with 
green and white in another, or else écru, blue, 
and red are together. The round skirt has two 
narrow knife-pleatings at the foot, above which 
falls a shirred flounce two fingers deep finished 
with a standing frill at the top for a heading. 
The deep full apron over-skirt, with a full front 
width, a very broad side gore, and straight full 
back breadth, has a bias piping fold a third of 
an inch wide sewed in with a wide facing as its 
trimming; this over-skirt is draped high in the 
sides by four deep upturned folds and a single 
fold in the middle of the back, being tied back 
in the old-fashioned way with tapes underneath. 
The basque without lining has two darts, short 
side forms, is piped in front and up the middle 
back seam, while the outer seams of the middle 
form are shirred, as well as piped, and form a 
puff and frill up to the waist line, resting on the 
lower part of the side forms. The collar is dou- 
ble, rounded, in shawl shape, and piped on the 
edges ; the cuffs are similarly shaped, and the 
buttons are white pearl balls. Black mull dress- 
es for ladies in mourning, and solid-colored lawns 
—dark blue, pink, lavender, or white—are made 
with three tucked gathered flounces covering the 
front, and a panier polonaise, or else an unlined 
basque, which, instead of having darts in front, 
has a fan basque front laid in three or four folds 
at the waist line, and stitched there, then extend- 
ing smooth and plain over the shoulders. A 
Mother Hubbard shirred collar may be added to 
this, and the over-skirt is the plain apron shape 
just described, with a piping fold on the edge. 


CANVAS DRESSES. 


A Parisian novelty is the use of white canvas 
with square meshes for dresses, and for trim- 
ming it, appliqués of gay cretonne. A vine with 
flowers is cut out of cretonne, and when sewed to 
the canvas by chain stitching has the effect of 
fine embroidery. The cut-work imitating Irish 
point and Florentine laces is added as further 
trimming on these canvas costumes, and the 
whole is made up over a foundation of olive, 
bronze, green, or cardinal satin, and elaborately 
ornamented with ribbon bows of the dark colors. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ArNoLp, ConstaBLe, & Co.; Srern Broruers; 
Lorp & Taytor; and James McCrerry & Co. 








PERSONAL. 


Tue directorship for the first year of the school 
at Athens of the Archzological Institute of 
America is to be assumed by Mr. WiLLiam W. 
Goopwin, Eliot Professor of Greek Literature at 
Harvard. 

—A Bee, in yellow satin and brown plush, and 
a Fly, in black tulle veiled with the darkest blue 
shimmering gauze, with wings of the same, and 
a curious head ornament, were the most charm- 
ing figures at the fancy ball given at Pau re- 
cently by Mr. JamMEs GORDON BENNETT, where 
the presents for the cotillon cost almost four 
thousand dollars. 

—The Cardinal Tost collection of fine art 
publications, presented by THomas GouLp Ap- 
PLETON, is one of the choicest treasures of the 
Public Library in Boston, which is open daily for 
inspection; but the register of visitors shows 
only four names during the month of February. 

—The oldest member of the Rhode Island bar 
is Hon. Francis Britney, of Newport. 

—Miss SARAH GREEN, for many years a teacher 
in Newburyport, Massachusetts, left two thou- 
sand dollars to the City Library there. 

—Mr. Porrer PaLmer, Mrs. Frep GRANT’s 
brother-in-law, is about to build a house in Chi- 
cago at a cost of three hundred thousand dollars. 

—Dr. O. W. Hotmes calls the work of his 
daughter-in-law, ‘‘ poems in embroidery.”? The 
lady does not first sketch her picture, but works 
it as she goes along with her tinted silks. “A 
View of Charles River at Night,” worked in 
three squares, and so framed in ebony as to look 
like the night landscape in the new moon, seen 
through a window-sash, received a dozen offers 
of purchase before the day on which it was to 
be placed on public exhibition. 

—It was a remarkable audience in the vast hall 
of the Mechanics’ Institute, in Boston, on the 
occasion of Madame Parti’s appéarance there, 
that retained their seats and their calmness with 
the stage curtain wrapped in flames before their 
eyes. Manager ABBEY, in full dress, and with 
his crush hat tucked under his arm, helped the 
carpenters tear down the burning mass. 

—Mrs. SHIPHERD, who accompanies her hus- 
band in the Congressional committee-room, is a 
middle-aged woman, handsome, kindly, and port- 
ly, and dressed with much simplicity. 

—Mr. Joun F. CHAPIN, a journalist who lately 
died at the New York Hospital, died from the 
effects of a box on the ear given when he was a 
boy, troubling him more or less all his life, and 
finally producing abscess of the brain. 

—Mr. J. W. GARRETT has given the State of 
Maryland a portrait of the first Lord BaLtrmorr, 
GEORGE CALVERT, copied from a painting of the 
time of James I. 

—The tenth Duchess of Oneida, who died last 
month, was a cow, owned by Mr. A. J. ALEXAN- 
DER, Of Spring Station, Kentucky, who paid 
twenty-seven thousand dollars for her. 

—The seventy-seventh birthday of Mr. Davip 
Duprey FIecp was celebrated by a dinner at the 
house of his brother, Mr. Justice Fre.p, in Wash- 
ington, the British Minister sitting on the left of 
Mrs. Fievp. 

—The new Peruvian Minister to this country, 
Mr. Von EISENDERHER, and the coming Aus- 
trian Minister, Baron Von SHanrrer, are both 
unmarried men. 

—Mr. G. W. Curips, of Philadelphia, owns the 
original manuscript of Major ANDR&’s satirical 
poem, ‘* The Cow Chace.” 

—A letter written by Mr. Lonare.iow, just a 
fortnight before his death, to a lady who had sent 
him some Newport tulips, said: “‘I have been 
arranging those wonderful flowers under the 
lamp in my library. I can only think of the flo- 








ral games of Toulouse in the times of the Trou- 
badours, and if I were a good troubadour, [ 
would write you a letter in verse to-night. But 
I am worn and weary, so that I find it difficult 
to write even prose.” 

—Something more than three thousand dol- 
lars has been subscribed for the widow and fam- 
ily of the late Professor Ko-Kun-Hvua at Har- 


ard. 

—Mr. W. W. Story’s statue of Professor Hen- 
RY is now being cast in bronze, and will be set 
up in the Smithsonian grounds. The sculptor 
has already received about eleven thousand dol- 
lars of his payment. 

—Mr. Wititiam T. Watters is to attach a 
larger picture-gallery to his present magnificent 
one by a bridge across the street at a sufficient 
height to interfere with nobody. 

—Dr. WituriaM 8. Fores, in connection with 
Professor ZecKWER, a Philadelphia music teach- 
er, has demonstrated that a slight surgical oper- 
ation on the accessory tendons of the extensor 
tendon of the third finger releases that finger 
from a confinement and rigidity which it other- 
wise takes yeers of practice to overcome, 

—Mr. CHARLES CROCKER, vice-president of 
the Central Pacific Railroad, first suggested the 
use of snow-sheds over the Western mountain 
railway tracks. 

—A steam-yacht, to be named the Galatea, is 
being built for MARY ANDERSON, upon which 
she will take her summer pleasuring. 

—ALBANI, who is to produce Francesca di Ri- 
mini at Paris in April, once sang in a church in 
Albany, New York, from which city she took 
her stage name. 

—There are now living in Jefferson County, 
Florida, four grandchildren of General Brap- 
DOCK. 

—Miss Louisa Atcort’s is the first name in 
the female voting list at Concord. 

—Madame Parti’s receipts for her last appear- 
ance in Boston were a little over eight thousand 
dollars. 

—It is the sister, not the daughter, of Rev. 
Epwarp Everett Hace who goes to Spain this 
summer to study the paintings of VeLazquez. 

—EpGak PARKER has just finished a life-size 
portrait of President GARFIELD. 

—Mr. SmyTu, the new Minister to Liberia, has 
previously filled the same post. He is a person 
of good ability, and one of the blackest men in 
the world. 

—EpwIn Boorn has just purchased six or sey- 
en acres of land in the vicinity of Newport, on 
Indian Avenue, just beyond the beaches, adjoin- 
ing the three acres of his previous purchase. 

—FREDERICK DovuG.ass says let the Mongolian 
come; the Caucasian will hold his own, and he 
has no fear for the negro. 

—Judge BLack has remarked that when he 
was in Mr. BucHANAN’S cabinet he was continu- 
ally solicited to make delicate approaches to the 
President concerning marriage schemes, and he 
has no doubt similar matrimonial overtures now 
reach Mr. ARTHUR—or do not reach him. 

—The second Mrs. Higernson is a niece of the 
first Mrs. LONGFELLOW. 

—The composer who writes under the initials 
M. E. B. is said to be Ernest, Duke of Saxe- 
Meiningen. 

—The Hungarian Szarvapy, Kossuta’s adju- 
tant in 1848, and the husband of Mlle. Ciavss, 
the pianist, is dead. 

—The Crown Princess of Prussia has just ex- 
ecuted a strikingly fine bust of her mother-in- 
law, the Empress AuGusta. 

—Most of us would be willing to wear black 
nuns’ cloth for our best if we could powder it 
with diamond stars, as its patron, Lady Bective, 
did at the last Drawing-room of the Queen. 

—M. TRAN-UGUYENEN Hava is a Chinaman 
who practices law in Paris successfully. He 
speaks French perfectly, and wears his queue 
rolled on the top of his head. 

—The Duke and Duchess of Norfolk take their 
Easter Communion from the hands of the Pope 
at private mass this year. 

—Mr. T. ADoLpHUs TROLLOPE recently un- 
veiled the memorial monumeut of Josera Sev- 
ERN at Rome, the friend of Keats. It was 
THOMAS SEVERN, the brother of JosEPH, who 
wrote ‘‘ We met, ’twas in a crowd,” and other 
romantic ballads of the last generation. 

—The great Swinton Park estate in the North 
Riding of Yorkshire, which has just been bought 
by Mr. Samuge. Cun.LiFFre Lister for two mill- 
ion dollars, exclusive of the timber, was once 
owned by a grandson of the famous Countess 
Gopiva, of Coventry. 

—It is rumored that there is to be a return to 
the deux temps waltz, in place of the trois temps, 
under the auspices of the Prince of Wales and 
Sir CHARLES ForBEs. 

Dr. SCHLIEMANN complains of meeting great 
hostility from the Greek government, 

—Sir Tuomas and Lady Fermor-Hesketa 
(FLoRA Sakon) have taken up their residence 
at Easton Neston, the hereditary seat of the 
Earls of Pomfret, which Sir Tuomas iuherited 
from his mother. 

—It is said that the court of the Medici, and 
the Vatican receptions of Leo X., afford the only 
parallels to the late London meeting to establish 
a Musical Conservatory, at which the royal 
princes led off the business. 

—Mr. SULLIVAN is expected. on his way home 
from Egypt, to stop at Berlin znd superintend 
the production of Pinafore there. 

—Miss Amy Norpnorrf is a wit. She is the 
daughter of Mr. CHARLES NoRDHOFF. 

—A Venetian glass manufacturer is making 
ladies’ bonnets of glass, shinier and of better 
color than silk, and standing rain without injury. 

—When Mrs. CHARLES MAPLESON (MALVINI 
CAVALAZZI) was leading the ballet in Rome, at 
a time when the national colors were not allow- 
ed upon the stage, three monsignori used to visit 
her dressing-room every evening before she be- 
gan to dance, allowing her to wear all red, all 
green, or all white, or any two of the colors, but 
never the whole three togetherinany form. One 
night, however, over her white lace petticoats 
she wore a red skirt, and persuaded the harle- 
quin to wear a green suit. Ata certain moment 
of the dance, where she fell back on the arm of the 
harlequin, she raised her red skirt, displaying her 
white petticoats against the harlequin’s green, 
and there were the Italian colors—red, white, and 
green—together. The audience took the hint, 
with a wild cry of * Viva Italia!’ and the cur- 
tain had to be dropped, and the gendarmerie 
rushed upon the stage, to be received coolly, 
and shown that it was a simple accident, which 
might occur anywhere, but which, she was told, 
if it did, would show her the inside of a prison. 
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MARION FAY. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


Avtuor or “ Dooror Tuorne,” “Is He Porrnsoy ?” 
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CHAPTER XLI. 
FALSE TIDINGS. 

Ber there was another household which the 
false tidings of Lord Hampstead’s death reached 
that same night. The feelings excited at Traf- 
ford had been very keen; paternal agony, ma- 
ternal hope, disappointment, and revenge ; but in 
that other household there was suffering quite as 
great. Mr. Fay himself did not devote much 
time during the day either to the morning or the 
evening newspapers. Had he been alone at 
Messrs. Pogson & Littlebird’s, he would have 
heard nothing of 
the false tidings. 
But sitting in his in- 
ner room, Mr. Pog- 
son read the third 
edition of the Hven- 
ing Advertiser, and 
then saw the state- 
ment, given with 
many details. “ We,” 
said the statement, 
“have sent over to 
the office of our con- 
temporary, and have 
corroborated the 
facts.” Then the sto- 
ry was repeated. 
Pushing his way 
through a gate at 
Gimberley Green, 
Lord Hampstead’s 
horse had tumbled 
down, and all the 
field had ridden over 
him. He had been 
picked up dead, and 
his body had been 


carried home to 
Gorse Hall. Now 
Lord Hampstead’s 
name had become 
familiar in King’s 
Court. Tribbledale 
had told how the 
young lord had _ be- 


come enamored of 
Zachary Fay’s daugh- 
ter, and was ready to 
marry her at a mo- 
ment’s notice. The 
tale had been repeat- 
ed to old Littlebird 
by young Littlebird, 
and at last even to 
Mr. Pogson himself. 
There had been, of 
course, much doubt 
in King’s Court as to 
the very improbable 
story. But some in- 
quiries had been 
made, and there was 
now a general belief 
in its truth. When 
Mr. Pogson read the 
account of the sad 
tragedy, he paused 
a moment to think 
what he would do; 
then opened his door, 
and called for Zach- 
ary Fay. They who 
had known the Qua- 
ker long, always call- 
ed him Zachary, or 
Friend Zachary, or 
Zachary Fay. 

“My friend,” said 
Mr. Pogson, “have 
you read this yet?” 
and he handed him 
the paper. 

“TIT never have 
much time for the 
newspaper till I get 
home at night,” said 
the clerk, taking the 
sheet that was offer- 
ed him. 

“You had better 
read it, perhaps, as 
I have heard your 
name mentioned, I 
know not how prop- 
erly, with that of the 
young lord.” Then 
the Quaker, bringing 
his spectacles down 
from his forehead over-his eyes, slowly read the 
paragraph. As he did so, Mr. Pogson looked at 
him carefully. But the Quaker showed very little 
emotion by his face. ‘ Does it concern you, Zach- 
ary?” 

“T know the young man, Mr. Pogson. Though 
he be much out of my own rank, circumstances 
have brought him to my notice. I shall be grieved 
if this be true. With thy permission, Mr. Pog- 
son, I will lock up my desk and return home at 
once.” To this Mr. Pogson of course assented, 
recommending the Quaker to put the newspaper 
into his pocket. 

Zachary Fay, as he walked to the spot where 
he was wont to find the omnibus, considered 
much as to what he might best do when he reached 
home. Should he tell the sad tidings to his girl) 
or should he leave her to hear it when further 
time should have confirmed the truth. To Zach- 
ary himself it seemed too probable that it should 
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be true. 
rance of what hunting meant, seemed to be an 
occupation so full of danger that the wonder was 
that the hunting world had not already been ex- 
terminated. And then there was present to him a 
feeling, as there is toso many of us, that the grand 
thing which Fortune seemed to offer him was too 
good to be true." It could hardly be that he should 
live to see his daughter the mother of a fature 
British peer! He had tried to school himself not 
to wish it, telling himself that such wishes were 
vain, and such longings wicked; he had said 
much to himself as to the dangers of rank and 
titles and wealth for those who were not born to 
them. He had said something also of that fami- 
ly tragedy which had robbed his own life of most 
of its joys, and which seemed to have laid so 
heavy a burden on his girl’s spirit. Going back- 
ward and forward morning and evening to his 
work, he had endeavored to make his own heart 
acknowledge that the marriage was not desira- 
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Hunting to him, in his absolute igno- | of news as her neighbors,.and would generally 


send round the corner for a halfpenny evening 
journal. On this occasion she did so, and within 
two minutes of the time in which the paper had 
been put into her hands exclaimed to her niece, 
almost with ecstasy, “Clara, what do you think ? 
—that young lord who comes here to see Marion 
Fay has gone and got himself killed out hunting.” 

“ Lord Hampstead !” shouted Clara. ‘Got him- 
self killed! Laws, aunt, I can’t believe it!” In 
her tone, also, there was something almost of ex- 
ultation. The glory that had been supposed to 
be awaiting Marion Fay was almost too much for 
the endurance of any neighbor. Since it had be- 
come an ascertained fact that Lord Hampstead 
admired the girl, Marion’s popularity in the 
Row had certainly decreased. Mrs. Duffer no 
longer believed her to be handsome; Clara had 
always thought her to be pert; Mrs. Demijohn had 
expressed her opinion that the man was an idiot; 
and the landlady at the “ Duchess of Edinburgh” 








“SUDDENLY HE HAD HER IN HIS ARMS 


ble; but he had failed; and had endeavored to 
reconcile the failure to his conscience by telling 


himself falsely that he as a father had been anx- 


ious only for the welfare of his child. Now he 
felt the blow terribly on her account, feeling sure 
that his girl’s heart had been given to the young 
man; but he felt it also on his own. It might 
be, nevertheless, that the report would prove un- 
true. Had the matter been one in which he was 
not himself so deeply interested, he would cer- 
tainly have believed it to be untrue, he being a 
man by his ‘nature not prone to easy belief. It 
would, however, be wiser, he said to himself, as he 
left the omnibus at the “ Duchess of Edinburgh,” 
to say nothing as yet to Marion. Then he put 
the paper carefully into his breast coat pocket; 
and considered how he might best hide his feel- 
ings as to the sad news. But all this was in 
vain. The story had already found its way down 
to Paradise Row. Mrs. Demijohn was as greedy 





AND HAD PRESSED HIS LIPS TO HERS.” 


had wittily asserted that “ young marquises were 
not to be caught with chaff.” There was no 
doubt a sense of relief in Clara Demijohn’s mind 
when she heard that this special young marquis 
had been trampled to death in the hunting field, 
and carried home a corpse. 

“T must go and tell the poor girl,” said Clara, 
immediately. 

“ Leave it alone,” said the old woman. “ There 
will. be plenty to tell her, let alone you.” But 
such occasions occur so rarely that it does not do 
not to take advantage of them. In ordinary life 
events are so unfrequent, and when they do ar- 
rive they give such a flavor of salt to hours 
which are generally tedious, that sudden misfor. 
tunes come as godsends—almost even when they 
happen. to ourselves. Even a funeral gives a 
tasteful break to the monotony of our usual oc- 
cupations, and small-pox in the next street is a 
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gratifying excitement. Clara soon got possession | 





| ready to receive him. 


girl had left 


of the newspaper, and with it in her hand ran 
across the street to No,17. Miss Fay was at 
home, and in a minute or two came down to Miss 
Demijohn in the parlor. 

It was only during the minute or two that Clara 
began to think how she should break the tidings 
to her friend, or in any way to realize the faet 
that the “ tidings” would require breaking. She 
had rushed across the street with the important 
paper in her hand, proud of the fact that she 
had something great to tell. But during that 
minute or two it did occur to her that a choice of 
words was needed for such an occasion. 

“Oh, Miss Fay,” she said, “have you heard ?” 

“Heard what?” asked Marion. 

“T do not know how to tell you, it is so terrible. 
I have only just seen it in the newspaper, and have 
thought it best to ran over and let you know.” 

“Has anything happened to my father ?” ask- 
ed the girl. 

“Tt isn’t your father. This is almost more 
dreadful, because he 
Then 
that bright pink hue 
spread itself over 
Marion's face; but 
she stood Spee chless, 
with her features al- 
most 


is so voung.” 


hardened ‘by 
the resolution which 


she had _ already 
formed within her 
not to betray the 
feelings of her heart 
before this other 
girl The news, ‘let 


it be what it might, 
must be of him. 
There was no one else 





‘so young” of whom 
it was probable that 
this young woman 
would speak to her 
after this fashion. 
She stood silent, mo- 
tionless, conveying 
nothing of her feel- 
ings by her face— 
unless one might 
have read something 
from the deep flush 
of her complexion, 
“T don’t know how 
to say it,” said Clara 
Demijohn. “ There; 
you had better take 
the paper and read 
for yourself, It’s in 
the last column but 
one, near the bottom 


*Fatal Accident in 
the Field! You'll 
see it.” 

Marion took the 


paper, and read the 
words through with- 
out faltering or mov- 
ing a limb. Why 
would not the cruel 
young woman go and 
leave her to her sor- 
row? Why did she 
stand there looking 
at her, as though de- 
sirous to probe to 
the bottom the sad 
secret of her bosom ? 
She kept her eyes 
still fixed upon the 
paper, not knowing 


where else to turn 
them—for she would 
not look into her 


tormentor’s face for 
pity. “ Ain’t it sad ?” 


said Clara Demi- 
john. 
Then there came 


adeep sigh. “Sad,” 


she said, repeating 


the word; “sad! 
Yes, it’s sad. I 
think, if you don’t 


mind, I'll ask you to 
leave me now. Oh 
yes ; there’s the news- 
paper.” 


“Perhaps you'd 
like to keep it for 
your father.” Here 
Marion shook her 


head. “Then Tl 
take it back to aunt. 
She’s hardly looked 
at it yet. When she 
came to the para- 
graph, of course, she 
read it out; and I 
wouldn't let her 


| have any peace till she gave it me to bring 
| over.” 


“T wish you'd leave me,” said Marion Fay. 
Then, with a look of mingled surprise and an- 


| ger, she left the room, and returned across the 


street to No. 10. “She doesn’t seem to me to 
care a straw about it,” said the niece to her aunt; 
“but she got up just as highty-tighty as usual, 
and asked me to go away.” 

When the Quaker came to the door, and opened 
it with his latch-key, Marion was in the passage 
Till she had heard the 
sound of the lock, she had not moved from the 
room, hardly from the position, in which the other 
She had sunk into a chair 
which had been ready for her, and there she had 
remained thinking over it. “ Father,” she said, 
laying her hand upon his arm as she went to meet 
him, and looking up into his face—“ father ?” 
“ My child!” 


her. 
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“ Have you heard any tidings in the City ?” 
“Have you heard any, Marion ?” 

“Is it true, then?” she said, seizing both his 
arms as though to support her. 

“Who knows? Who can say that it be true 
till further tidings shall come? Come in, Marion. 
It is not well that we should discuss it here.” 

“Tt is true? Oh, father !—oh, father, it will 
kill me.” 

“ Nay, Marion, not that. After all, the lad was 
little more than a stranger to thee.” 

“ A stranger?” 

“ How many weeks is it since first thou sawst 
him? and how often? But two or three times. 
I am sorry for him, if it be true—if it be true. 
I liked him well.” 

“ But I have loved him.” 

“ Nay, Marion, nay; you should moderate your- 
self.” 

“T will not moderate myself.” Then she dis- 
engaged herself from his arm. “I loved him— 
with all my heart, and all my strength; nay, with 
my whole soul, If it be so as that paper says, 
then I must die too. Oh, father, is it true, think 
you?” 

He paused awhile before he answered, exam- 
ining himself what it might be best that he should 
say as to her welfare. As for himself, he hard- 
ly knew what he believed. These papers were 
always in search of paragraphs, and would put in 
the false and true alike—the false perhaps the 
sooner, so as to please the taste of their readers. 
But if it were true, then how bad would it be to 
give her false hopes! “There need be no ground 
to despair,” he said, “till we shall hear again in 
the morning.” 

“T know he is dead.” 

“Not so, Marion. You can know nothing. If 
thou wilt bear thyself like a strong-hearted girl, 
as thou art, I will do this for thee: I will go 
across to the young lord’s house at Hendon at 
once, and inquire there as to his safety. They 
will surely know if aught of ill has happened to 
their master.” 

So it was done. The poor old man, after his 
long day’s labor, without waiting for his evening 
meal, taking only a crust with him in his pocket, 
got into a cab on that cold November evening, 
and had himself driven by suburban streets and 
lanes to Hendon Hall. Here the servants were 
much surprised and startled by the inquiries 
made. They had heard nothing. Lord Hamp- 
stead and his sister were expected home on the 
following day. Dinner was to be prepared for 
them, and fires had already been lighted in the 
rooms. “Dead!” “Killed out hunting!” “Trod- 
den to death in the field!” Not a word of it had 
reached Hendon Hall. Nevertheless, the house- 
keeper, when the paragraph was shown to her, 
believed every word of it; and the servants be- 
lieved it. Thus the poor Quaker returned home 
with but very little comfort, 

Marion’s condition during that night was very 
sad, though she struggled to bear up against her 
sorrow in compliance with her father’s instruc- 
tions. There was almost nothing said as she sat 
by him while he ate his supper. On the next 
morning, too, she rose to give him his breakfast, 
having fallen asleep through weariness a hun- 
dred times during the night, to wake again with- 
in a minute or two to the full sense of her sor- 
row. “Shall I know soon?” she said, as he left 
the house. : 

“Surely some one will know,” he said, “ and I 
will send thee word.” 

But as he left the house the real facts had al- 
ready been made known at the “ Duchess of Ed- 
inburgh.” One of the morning papers had a full, 
circumstantial, and fairly true account of the 
whole matter. ‘It was not his lordship at all,” 
said the good-natured landlady, coming out to 
him as he passed the door. 

“Not Lord Hampstead ?” 

“Not at all.” 

“ He was not killed ?” 

“Tt wasn’t him as was hurt, Mr. Fay. It was 
another of them young men—one Mr. Walker, 
only son of Watson, Walker, & Warren. And 
whether he be dead or alive nobody knows; but 
they do say there wasn’t a whole bone left in his 
body. It’s all here, and I was a-going to bring it 
you. I suppose Miss Fay did take it badly ?” 

“TI knew the young man,” said the Quaker, 
hurrying back to his own house with the paper— 
anxious if possible not to declare to the neigh- 
borhood that the young lord was in truth a suit- 
or for his daughter’s hand. “ And I thank thee, 
Mrs. Grimley, for thy care. The suddenness of 
it all frightened my poor girl.” . 

“That ’ll comfort her up,” said Mrs. Grimley, 
cheerily. “From all we hear, Mr. Fay, she do 
have reason to be anxious for this young lord. I 
hope he’ll be spared to her, Mr. Fay, and show 
himself a true man.” 

Then the Quaker returned with his news— 
which» was accepted by him and by them all 
as trustworthy. “Now my girl will be happy 
again ?” 

“Yes, father.” 

“But my child has told the truth to her old 
father at last.” 

“ Had I told you any untruth ?” 

“No, indeed, Marion.” 

“T said that I am not fit to be his wife, ana I 
am not, Nothing is changed in all that. But 
when I heard that he was— Rut, father, we will 
not talk of it now. How good you have been to 
me, I shall never forget—and how tender.” 

“Who should be soft-hearted if not a father?” 

“They are not all like you. But you have 
been always good and gentle to your girl. How 
good and how gentle we can not always see—can 
we? But I have seen it now, father?” 

As he went into the City, about an hour after 
his proper time, he allowed his heart to rejoice 
at the future prospects of his girl. He did now 
believe that there would be a marriage between 
her and her noble lover. She had declared her 
love to him—to him, her father—and after that 





she would surely do as they would have her. 
Something had reached even his ears of the coy- 
ness of girls, and it was not displeasing to him 
that his girl had not been at once ready to give 
herself with her easy promise to her lover. How 
strong she had looked, even in the midst of her 
sufferings, on the previous evening! That she 
should be weaker this morning, less able to re- 
strain her tears, more prone to tremble as he 
spoke to her, was but natural. The shock of the 
grief will often come after the sorrow is over. 
He knew that, and told himself that there need 
be nothing—need not at least be much—to fear. 

But it was not so with Marion as she lay all 
the morning convulsed almest with the violence 
of her emotions. Her own weakness was pal- 
pable to herself as she struggled to regain her 
breath, struggled to repress her sobs, struggled 
to move about the house, and be as might be any 
other girl. “ Better just lie thee down till thy fa- 
ther returns, and leave me to bustle through the 
work,” said the old Quaker woman who had lived 
with them through all their troubles. Then 
Marion yielded, and laid herself on the bed till 
the hour had come in which her father might be 
expected. 





CHAPTER XLII. 
NEVER, NEVER, TO COME AGAIN. 


Tue trouble to Hampstead occasioned by the ac- 
cident was considerable, as was also for the first 
twenty-four hours his anxiety and that of his sis- 
ter as to the young man’s fate. He got back to 
Gorse Hall early in the day, as there was no more 
hunting after the killing of that fast fox. There 
had been a consultation as to the young man, 
and it had been held to be best to have him tak- 
en to the inn at which he had been living, as 
there would be room there for any of his friends 
who might come to look after him. But during 
the whole of that day inquiries were made at 
Gorse Hall after Lord Hampstead himself, so gen- 
eral had been the belief that he was the victim. 
From all the towns around—from Peterborough, 
Oundle, Stilton, and Thrapstone—there came 
mounted messengers with expressions of hope 
and condolence as to the young lord’s broken 
bones. 

And then the condition of their poor neighbor 
was so critical that they found it to be impossible 
to leave Gorse Hall on the next day, as they had 
intended. He had become intimate with them, 
and had breakfasted at Gorse Hall on that very 
morning. In one way Hampstead felt that he 
was responsible, as, had he not been in the way, 
poor Walker’s horse would have been next to the 
gate, and would not have attempted the impossi- 
ble jump. They were compelled to put off the 
journey till the Monday. “Will go by the 9.30 
train,” said Hampstead, who, in spite of poor 
Walker’s mangled body, was still determined to 
see Marion on that day. On the Saturday morn- 
ing it became known to him and his sister that the 
false report had been in the London newspapers, 
and then they had found themselves compelled 
to send telegrams to every one who knew them, to 
the marquis, and to the lawyer in London, to Mr. 
Roberts, and to the housekeeper at Hendon Hall. 
Telegrams were also sent by Lady Amaldina to 
Lady Persiflage, and especially to Lord Llw- 
ddythlw. Vivian sent others to the Civil Serv- 
ice generally. Hautboy was very eager to let 
everybody know the truth at the Pandemonium. 
Never before had so many telegrams been sent 
from the little office at Gimberley. But there 
was one for which Hampstead demanded priority, 
writing it himself, and himself giving it into 
the hands of the dispatching young lady, the 
daughter of the Gimberley grocer, who no doubt 
understood the occasion perfectly. 


“To Marion Fay, 17 Paradise Row, Holloway : 
“Tt was not I who was hurt. Shall be at No. 
17 by three on Monday.” 


“T wonder whether they heard it down at Traf- 
ford ?” said Lady Amaldina to Lady Frances. (On 
this subject they were informed before the day was 
over, as a long message came from Mr. Roberts, 
in compliance with the instructions from the mar- 
quis.) “ Because if they did, what a terrible dis- 
appointment my aunt will have to bear!” 

“Do not say anything so horrible,” said Lady 
Frances. 

“T always look upon Aunt Clara as though she 
were not quite in her right senses about her own 
children. She thinks a great injury is done her 
because her son is not the heir. Now for a mo- 
ment she will have believed that it was so.” This, 
however, was a view of the matter which Lady 
Frances found herself unable to discuss. 

“He’s going to get well after all,” said Haut- 
boy that evening, just before dinner. He had 
been running over to the inn every hour to ask 
after the condition of poor Walker. At first the 
tidings had been gloomy enough. The doctor 
had only been able to say that he needn’t die be- 
cause of his broken bones. _ Then late in the aft- 
ernoon there arrived a surgeon from London, who 
gave something of a stronger hope. The young 
man’s consciousness had come back to him, and 
he had expressed an appreciation for brandy and 
water. It was this fact which had seemed so 
promising to young Lord Hautboy. On the Sat- 
urday there came Mrs. Walker and Miss Walker, 
and before the Sunday evening it was told how 
the patient had signified his intention of hunting 
again on the first possible opportunity. “I al- 
ways knew he was a brick,” said Hautboy, as he 
repeated the story, “because he always would 
ride at everything.” 

“T don’t think he'll ever ride again at the 
fence just out of Gimberley Wood,” said Lord 
Hampstead. 

They were all able to start on the Monday 
morning without serious concern, as the accounts 
from the injured man’s bedroom were still sat- 
isfactory. That he had broken three ribs, a 





collar-bone, and an arm d to be ac t 
ed as nothing. Nor was there much made of 
the scalp wound on his head, which had come 
from a kick the horse gave him in the struggle. 
As his brains were still there, that did not much 
matter. His cheek had been cut open by a stake 
on which he fell, but the scar, it was thought, 
would only add to his glories. It was the press- 
ure of the horse which had fallen across his 
body which the doctors feared. But Hautboy 
very rightly argued that there couldn’t be much 
danger, seeing that he had recovered his taste for 
brandy and water. “If it wasn’t for that,” said 
Hautboy, “I don’t think I’d have gone away and 
left him.” 

Lord Hampstead found, when he reached home 
on the Monday morning, that his troubles were 
not yet over. The housekeeper came out and 
wept, almost with her arms round his neck, The 
groom, and the footman, and the gardener, even 
the cow-boy himself, flocked about him, telling 
stories of the terrible condition in which they had 
been left after the coming of the Quaker on the 
Friday evening. “I didn’t never think I’d see 
my lord again,” said the cook, solemnly. “I 
didn’t a’most hope it,” said the house-maid, “ aft- 
er hearing the Quaker gentleman read it all out 
of the newspaper.” Lord Hampstead shook hands 
with them all, and laughed at the misfortune of 
the false telegram, and endeavored to be well 
pleased with everything ; but it occurred to him to 
think what must have been the condition of Mr. 
Fay’s house that night, when he had come across 
from Holloway through the darkness and rain to 
find out for his girl what might be the truth or 
falsehood of the report which had reached him. 

At three punctually he was in Paradise Row. 
Perhaps it was not unnatural that even there his 
advent should create emotion. As he turned 
down from the main road, the very pot-boy from 
“The Duchess” rushed up to him, and congratu- 
lated him on his escape. 

“T have had nothing to escape,” said Lord 
Hampstead, trying to pass on. 

But Mrs. Grimley saw him, and came out to 
him. “Ob, my lord, we are so thankful! indeed 
we are,” 

“You are very good, ma’am,” said the lord. 

“ And now, Lord ’Ampstead, mind and be true 
to that dear young lady, who was well-nigh heart- 
broke when she heard as it were you who was 
smashed up.” 

He was hurrying on, finding it impossible to 
make any reply to this, when Miss Demijohn, 
seeing that Mrs. Grimley had been bold enough 
to address the noble visitor to their humble street, 
remembering how much she had personally done 
in the matter, having her mind full of the impor- 
tant fact that she had been the first to give in- 
formation on the subject to the Row generally, 
thinking that no such appropriate occasion as 
this would ever again occur for making personal 
acquaintance with the lord, rushed out from her 
own house, and seized the young man’s hand be- 
fore he was able to defend himself. 

“ My lord,” she said— my lord, we were all 
so depressed when we heard of it.” 

“Were you, indeed ?” 

“ All the Row was depressed, my lord. But I 
was the first who knew it. It was I who com- 
municated the sad tidings to Miss Fay. It was 
indeed, my lord. I saw it in the Hvening Tell- 
Tale, and went across with the paper at once.” 

“That was very good of you.” 

“Thank ’ee, my lord. And therefore, seeing 
you and knowing you—for we all know you now 
in Paradise Row—” 

“Do you, now ?” 

“Every one of us,mylord. Therefore I thought 
I'd just make bold to come out and introduce my- 
self. Here’s Mrs. Duffer. I hope you'll let me 
introduce you to Mrs. Duffer, of No. 15. Mrs. 
Duffer, Lord Hampstead. And oh, my lord, it 
will be such an honor to the Row if anything of 
that kind should happen !” 

Lord Hampstead having with his best grace 
gone through the ceremony of shaking hands 
with Mrs. Duffer, who had come up to him and 
Clara just at the step of the Quaker’s house, was 
at last allowed to knock at the door. Miss Fay 
would be with him in a minute, said the old wo- 
man, as she showed him into the sitting-room up 
stairs. 

Marion, as soon as she heard the knock, ran 
for a moment to her own bedroom. Was it 
not much to her that he was with her again, not 
only alive but uninjured, that she should again 
hear his voice, and see the light of his counte- 
nance, and become aware once more of a certain 
almost heavenly glory which seemed to surround 
her when she was in his presence? She was 
aware that on such occasions she felt herself to 
be lifted out of her ordinarily prosaic life, and to 
be for a time floating, as it were, in some upper 
air, among the clouds, indeed—alas! yes, but 
among clouds which were silver-lined ; in a hea- 
ven which could never be her own, but in which 
she could dwell, though it were but for an hour 
or two, in ecstasy—if only he would allow her to 
do so without troubling her with further prayer. 
Then there came across her a thought that if only 
she could so begin this interview with him that it 
might seem to be an occasion of special joy—as 
though it were a thanksgiving because he had 
come back to her safe—she might, at any rate 
for this day, avoid words from him which might 
drive her again to refuse his great request. He 
already knew that she loved him, must know of 
what value to her must be his life, must under- 
stand how this had come at first a terrible, crush- 
ing, killing sorrow, and then a relief which by the 
excess of its joy must have been almost too much 
for her. Could she not let all that be a thing 
acknowledged between them, which might be 
spoken of as between dearest friends, without any 
allusion for the present to that request which 
could never be granted ? 

But he, as he waited there a minute or two, 
was minded to make quite another use of the in- 








terview. He was burning to take her in his arms 
as his own, to press his lips to hers, and know 
that she returned his caress, to have the one word 
spoken which would alone suffice to satisfy the 
dominating spirit of the man within him. Had 
she acceded to his request, then his demand would 
have been that she should at once become his 
wife, and he would not have rested at peace till 
he had reduced her months to weeks. He de- 
sired to have it all his own way. He had drawn 
her into his presence as soon almost as he had 
seen her. He had forced upon her his love. He 
had driven her to give him her heart, and to ac- 
knowledge that it was so. Of course he must go 
on with his triumph over her. She must be his 
altogether, from the crown of her head to the 
soles of her feet—and that without delay. His 
hunting and his yacht, his politics and his friend- 
ships, were nothing to him without Marion Fay. 
When she came into the room, his heart was in 
sympathy with her, but by no means his mind. 

“ My lord,” she said, letting her hand lie will- 
ingly between the pressure of his two, “ you may 
guess what we suffered when we heard the re- 
port, and how we felt when we learned the truth.” 

“You got my telegram? I sent it as soon as I 
began to understand how foolish the people had 
been.” 

“Oh yes, my lord. It was so good of you!” 

“ Marion, will you do something for me ?” 

“ What shall I do, my lord ?” 

“Don’t call me ‘ my lord.’” 

“ But it is proper.” 

“It is most improper, and abominable, and un- 
natural.” 

“Lord Hampstead !”” 

“T hate it. You and I can understand each 
other, at any rate.” 

“T hope so.” 

“T hate it from everybody. I can’t tell the 
servants not to do it; they wouldn’t understand 
me. Butfrom you! It seems always as though 
you were laughing at me.” 

“Laugh at you !” 

“You may if you like it. What is it you may 
not do with me? If it were really a joke, if you 
were quizzing, I shouldn’t mind it.” He held her 
hand the whole time, and she did not attempt to 
withdraw it. What did her hand signify? If 
she could only so manage with him on that day 
that he should be satisfied to be happy, and not 
trouble her with any request. ‘ Marion,” he said, 
drawing her toward him. 

“Sit down, my lord.—Well, I won't. You 
sha’n’t be called my lord to-day, because I am so 
happy to see you—because you have had so great 
an escape.” 

“ But I didn’t have any escape.” 

If only she could keep him in this way! If he 
would only talk to her about anything but his 
passion! “It seemed to me so, of course. Fa- 
ther was broken-hearted about it. He was as 
bad as I. Think of father going down without 
his tea to Hendon Hall, and driving the poor peo- 
ple there all out of their wits!” 

“Everybody was out of his wits.” 

“T was,” she said, bobbing her head at him. 
She was just so far from him, she thought, as to 
be safe from any impetuous movement. “ And 
Hannah was nearly as bad.” Hannah was the 
old woman. “ You may imagine we had a wretch- 
ed night of it.” 

“ And all about nothing,” said he, falling into 
her mood in the moment. “ But think of poor 
Walker.” 

“Yes, indeed! I suppose he has friends too, 
who loved him, as—as some people love you. 
But he is not going to die?” 

“T hope not. Who is that young woman op- 
posite who rushed out to me in the street? She 
says she brought you the news first.” 

“ Miss Demijohn.” 

“Ts she a friend of yours ?” 

“No,” said Marion, blushing as she spoke the 
word very firmly. 

“Tam rather glad of that, because I didn’t fall 
in love with her. She introduced me to ever so 
many of the neighbors. The landlady of the pub- 
lic-house was one, I think.” 

“T am afraid they have offended you among 
them.” 

“Not in the least. I never take offense ex- 
cept when I think people mean it. But now, Ma- 
rion, say one word to me.” 

“T have said many words. Have I not said 
nice words ?” 

“ Every word out of your mouth is like music 
tome. But there is one word which I am dying 
to hear.” 

“What word?” she said. She knew that she 
should not have asked the question, but it was 
so necessary for her to put off the evil if it were 
only for a moment. 

“Tt is whatever word you may choose to use 
when you speak to me as my wife. My mother 
used to call me John; the children call me Jack ; 
my friends call me Hampstead. Invent some- 
thing sweet for yourself. I always call you Ma- 
rion because I love the sound so dearly.” 

“Every one calls me’Marion.” 

“No! I never did so till I had told myself 
that, if possible, you should be my own. Do you 
remember when you poked the fire for me at 
Hendon Hall ?” 

“Tdo—I do. It was wrong of me, was it not, 
when I hardly knew you ?” 

“It was beyond measure good of you; but I 
did not dare to call you Marion then, though I 
knew your name as well as I do now, Marion. 
I have it here, written all round my heart.”” What 
could she say to a man who spoke to her after 
this fashion? It was as though an angel from 
heaven were courting her. If only she could 
have gone on listening so that nothing further 
should come of it! “Find some name for me, 
and tell me that it shall be written round your 
heart.” 

“Indeed it is. You know it is, Lord Hamp- 
stead,” 
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“But what name ?” 

“ Your friend; your friend of friends.” 

“Tt will not do. It is cold.” 

“Then it is untrue to her from whom it comes. 
Do you think that my friendship is cold for you ?” 

She had turned toward him, and was sitting be- 
fore him with her face looking into his, with her 
hands clasped as though in assurance of her 
truth—when suddenly he had her in his arms 
and had pressed his lips to hers. In a moment 
she was standing in the middle of the room. 
Though he was strong, her strength was sufficient 
for her. ‘“ My lord!” she exclaimed. 

“ Ah, you are angry with me?” 

“My lord, my lord—I did not think you would 
treat me like that.” 

“ But, Marion, do you not love me ?” 

“ Have I not told you that [do? Have I not 
been true and honest to you? Do you not know 
it all?” But in truth he did not know it all. 
** And now I must bid you never, never to come 
again.” 

“ But I shall come. I will come. I will come 
always. You will not cease to love me?” 

“No, not that—I can not do that. But you 
must not come. You have done that whi¢h makes 
me ashamed of myself.” At that moment the 
door was opened, and Mrs. Roden came into the 


room, 
—~ 


CHAPTER XLII. 
DI CRINOLA. 


Tue reader must submit to have himself car- 
ried back some weeks—to those days early in 
January when Mrs. Roden called upon her son to 
accompany her to Italy. Indeed, he must be 
carried back a long way beyond that; but the 
time during which he need be so detained shall 
be short. A few pages will suffice to tell so 
much of the early life of this lady as will be ne- 
cessary to account for her residence in Paradise 
Row. 

Mary Roden, the lady whom we have known as 
Mrs. Roden, was left an orphan at the age of fif- 
teen, her mother having died when she was little 
more than an infant. Her father was an Irish 
clergyman with no means of his own but what 
he secured from a small living ; but his wife had 
inherited money amounting to about eight thou- 
sand pounds, and this had descended to Mary 
when her father died. The girl was then taken 
in charge by a cousin of her own, a lady ten 
years her senior, who had lately married, and 
whom we have since met as Mrs. Vincent, living 
at Wimbledon. Mr. Vincent had been well-con- 
nected and well-to-do in the world, and till he 
died the household in which Mary Roden had 
been brought up had been luxurious as well as 
comfortable. Nor did Mr. Vincent die till after 
his wife’s cousin had found a husband for her- 
self. Soon afterward he was gathered to his fa- 
thers, leaving to his widow a comfortable—but 
not more than a comfortable—income. 

The year before his death he and his wife had 
gone to Italy, rather on account of his health 
than for pleasure, and had then settled them- 
selves at Verona for a winter—a winter which 
eventually stretched itself into nearly a year, at 
the close of which Mr. Vincent died. But before 
that event took place Mary Roden had become a 
wife. 

At Verona, at first at the house of her own 
cousin—which was, of course, her own home— 
and afterward in the society of the place to which 
the Vincents had been made weleome—Mary met 
a young man who was known to all the world as 
the Duca di Crinola.. No young man more beau- 
tiful to look at, more charming in manners, more 
ready in conversation, was then known in those 
parts of Italy than this young nobleman, In ad- 
dition to these good gifts, he was supposed to have 
in his veins the very best blood in all Europe. 
It was declared on his behalf that he was re- 
lated to the Bourbons and to the Hapsburg fam- 
ily.. Indeed, there was very little of the best 
blood which Europe had produced ‘in the last 
dozen centuries of which some small proportion 
was not running in his veins. He was, too, the 
eldest son of his father, who, though he possess- 
ed the most magnificent palace.in Verona, had 
another equally magnificent in Venice, in which 
it suited him to live with his duchessa. As the 
old nobleman did not come often to Verona, and 
as the young nobleman never went to Venice, the 
father and son did not see much of each other— 
an arrangement which was supposed to have its 
own comforts, as the young man was not disturb- 
ed in the possession of his hotel, and as the old 
man was reported in Verona generally to be ar- 
bitrary, hot-tempered, and tyrannical. It was 
therefore said of the young duke by his friends 
that he was nearly as well off as though he had 
no father at all. 

But there were other things in the history of 
the young duke which, as they became known to 
the Vincents, did not seem to be altogether so 
charming. Though of all the palaces in Verona 
that in which he lived was by far the most beau- 
tiful to look at from the outside, it was not sup- 
posed to be furnished in a manner conformable 
to its external appearance. It was, indeed, de- 
clared that the rooms were for the most part bare ; 
and the young duke never gave the lie to these 
assertions by throwing them open to his friends. 
It was said of him also that his income was so 
small and so precarious that it amounted almost 
to nothing, that the cross old duke at Venice nev- 
er allowed him a shilling, and that he had done 
everything in his power to destroy the hopes of a 
future inheritance. Nevertheless, he was beau- 
tiful to look at in regard to his outward attire, 
and could hardly have been better dressed had 
he been able to pay his tailor and shirt-maker 
quarterly. And he was a man of great accom- 
plishments, who could talk various languages, 
who could paint and model, and write sonnets, 
and dance to perfection. And he could talk of 
virtue, and in some sort seem to believe in it, 





though he would sometimes confess of himself 
that nature had not endowed him with the strength 
necessary for the performance of all the good 
things which he so thoroughly appreciated. 

Such as he was, he entirely gained the affection 
of Mary Roden. It is unnecessary here to tell 
the efforts that were made by Mrs. Vincent to 
prevent the marriage. Had she been less austere, 
she might perhaps have prevailed with the girl. 
But as she began by pointing out to her cousin 
the horror of giving herself, who had been born 
and bred a Protestant, to a Roman Catholic—and 
also of bestowing her English money upon an 
Italian-—all that she said was without effect. The 
state of Mr. Vineent’s health made it impossible 
for them to move, or Mary might perhaps have 
been carried back to England. . When she was 
told that the man was poor, she declared that 
there was so much the more reason why her 
money should be given to relieve the wants of 
the man she loved. It ended in their being mar- 
ried, and all that Mr. Vincent was able to accom- 
plish was to see that the marriage ceremony 
should be performed after the fashion both of 
the Church of England and of the Church of 
Rome. Mary at the time was more than twenty- 
one, and was thus able with all the romance of 
girlhood to pour her eight thousand pounds into 
the open hands of her thrice-noble and _thrice- 
beautiful lover. 

The duchino with his young duchessina went 
their way rejoicing, and left poor Mr. Vincent to die 
at Verona. Twelve months afterward the widow 
had settled herself at the house at Wimbledon, 
from which she had in latter years paid her weekly 
visits to Paradise Row, and tidings had come from 
the young wife which were not altogether satis- 
factory. The news, indeed, which declared that 
a. young little duke had been born to her was ac- 
companied by expressions of joy which the other 
surrounding incidents of her life were not per- 
mitted at the moment altogether to imbitter. 
Her baby, her well-born beautiful baby, was for 
a few months allowed to be a joy to her, even 
though things were otherwise very sorrowful. 
But things were very sorrowful. The old duke 
and the old duchess would not acknowledge her. 
Then she learned that the quarrel between the 
father and son had been carried to such a pitch 
that no hope of reconciliation remained. What- 
ever was left of family property was gone as far 
as any inheritance on the part of the elder son 
was concerned. He had himself assisted in mak- 
ing over to a second brother all right that he 
possessed in the property belonging to the family. 
Then horror of the horror accumulated itself upon 
her and her baby. Then came tidings that her 
husband had been already married when he first 
met her, which tidings did not reach her till he 
had left her alone, somewhere up among the 
lakes, for an intended absence of three days. 
After that day she never saw him again. The 
next she heard of him was from Italy, from whence 
he wrote to her to tell her that she was an angel, 
and that he, devil as he was, was not fit to appear 
in her presence. Other things had occurred dur- 
ing the fifteen months in which they had lived 
together to make her believe at any rate the truth 
of this last statement. It was not that she ceased 
to love him, but that she knew that he was not fit 
to be loved. When a woman is bad, a man can 
generally get quit of her from his heart-strings ; 
but a woman has no such remedy. She can con- 
tinue to love the dishonored one without dishon- 
or to herself—and does so. 

Among other misfortunes was the loss of all 
her money. There she was, in the little villa on 
the side of the lake, with no income, and with 
statements floating about her that she had not, 
and never had had, a husband. It might well be 
that after that she should caution Marion Fay as 
to the imprudence of an exalted marriage. But 
there came to her assistance, if not friendship and 
love, in the midst of her misfortunes. Her bro- 
ther-in-law—if she had a husband or a brother- 
in-law—came to her from the old duke with terms 
of surrender; and there came also a man of busi- 
ness, a lawyer, from Venice, to make good the 
terms if they should be accepted. Though mon- 
ey was very scarce with the family, or the power 
of raising money, still, such was the feeling of 
the old nobleman in her misfortunes, that the en- 
tire sum which had been given up to his eldest 
son should. be restored to trustees for her use 
and for the benefit of her baby, on condition that 
she should leave Italy, and consent to drop the 
title of the Di Crinola family. As to that ques- 
tion of a former marriage, the old lawyer declared 
that he was unable. to give any certain informa- 
tion.. The reprobate had no doubt gone through 
some form of a ceremony with a girl of low birth 
at Venice. It very probably was not a marriage. 
The young duchino, the brother, declared his be- 
lief that there had been no such marriage. But 
she, should she cling to the name, could not make 
her title good to it without obtaining proofs which 
they had not been able to find. No doubt she 
could call herself duchess. Had she means at 
command she might probably cause herself to be 
received as such. But no property would thus be 
affected, nor would it rob him, the younger son, 
of his right to call himself also by the title. The 
offer made to her was not ungenerous. The fam- 
ily owed her nothing, but were willing to sacrifice 
nearly half of all they had with the object of re- 
storing to her the money of which the profligate 
had robbed her—which he had been enabled to 
take from her by her own folly and credulity. 
In this terrible emergency of her life Mrs. Vincent 
sent over to her a solicitor from London, between 
whom and the Italian man of business a bargain 
was struck. The young wife undertook to drop 
her husband’s name, and to drop it also on be- 
half of her boy. Then the eight thousand pounds 
were repaid, and Mrs. Roden, as she afterward 
called herself, went back to Wimbledon and to 
England with her baby. 

So far the life of George Roden’s mother had 
been most unfortunate. After that, for a period 





of sixteen years, time went with her, if not alto- 
gether happily, at least quietly and comforta- 
bly. Then there came a subject of disruption. 
George Roden took upon himself to have opinions 
of his own, and would not hold his peace in the 
presence of Mrs. Vincent, to whom those opinions 
were most unacceptable. And they were the 
more unacceptable because the mother’s tone of 
mind had always taken something of the bent 
which appeared so strongly afterward in her son. 
George at any rate could not be induced to be si- 
lent; nor—which was worse—could he, after 
reaching his twentieth year, be made to go to 
church with that regularity which was necessary 
for the elder lady’s peace of mind. He at this 
time had achieved for himself a place in the 
office ruled over by our friend Sir Boreas, and had 
in this way become so much of a man as to be 
entitled to judge for himself. In this way there 
had been no quarrel between Mrs. Vincent and 
Mrs. Roden, but there had come a condition of 
things in which it had been thought expedient 
that they should live apart. Mrs. Roden had 
therefore taken for herself a house in Paradise 
Row, and those .weekly intervisitings had been 
commenced between her and her cousin. 

Such had been the story of Mrs. Roden’s life, 
till tidings were received in England that her hus- 
band was dead. The information had been sent 
to Mrs. Vincent by the younger son of the late 
old duke, who was now a nobleman well known 
in the political life of his own country. He had 
stated that, to the best of his belief, his brother’s 
first union had not been a legal marriage. He 
thought it right, he had said, to make this state- 
ment, and to say that as far as he was concerned 
he was willing to withdraw that compact upon 
which his father kad insisted. If his sister-in- 
law wished to call herself by the name and title 
of Di Crinola, she might do so. Or if the young 
man of whom he spoke as his nephew wished to 
be known as Duca di Crinola he would raise no 
objection. But it must be remembered that he 
had nothing to offer to his relative but the bar- 
ren offer of the name. He himself had succeed- 
ed to but very little, and that which he possessed 
had not been taken from his brother. 

Then there were sundry meetings between Mrs. 
Vincent and Mrs. Roden, at which it was decided 
that Mrs. Roden should go to Italy with her son. 
Her brother-in-law had been courteous to her, 
and had offered to receive her if she would come. 
Should she wish to use the name of Di Crinola, 
he had promised that she should be called by it 
in his house, so that the world around might 
know that she was recognized by him and his 
wife and children. She determined that she would 
at any rate make the journey, and that she would 
take her son with her. 

George Roden had hitherto learned nothing of 
his father or his family. In the many consulta- 
tions held between his mother and Mrs. Vincent 
it had been decided that it would be better to 
keep him in the dark. Why fill his young imagi- 
nation with the glory of a great title in order 
that he might learn at last, as might too proba- 
bly be the case, that he had no right to the name— 
no right to consider himself even to be his father’s 
son? She, by her folly—so she herself acknow- 
ledged—had done all that was possible to anni- 
hilate herself as a woman, There was no name 
which she could give to her son as certainly as 
her own, This, which had been hers before she 
had been allured into a mock marriage, would at 
any rate not be disputed. And thus he had been 
kept in ignorance of his mother’s story. Of course 
he had asked. It was no more than natural that 
he should ask. But when told that it was for 
his mother’s comfort that he should ask no more, 
he had assented with that reticence which was 
peculiar to him. Then chance had thrown him 
into friendship with the young English nobleman, 
and the love of Lady Frances Trafford had fol- 
lowed. 

His mother, when he consented to accompany 
her, had almost promised him that all mysteries 
should be cleared up between them before their 
return. In the train, before they reached Paris, 
a question was asked and an answer given which 
served to tell much of the truth. As they came 
down to breakfast that morning early, in the dark 
January morning, he observed that his mother 
was dressed in deep mourning. It had always 
been her custom to wear black raiment. He could 
not remember that he had ever seen on her a 
colored dress, or even a bright ribbon. And she 
was not dressed quite as is a widow immediately 
on the death of her husband. It was now a quar- 
ter of a century since she had seen the man who 
had so ill-used her. According to the account 
which she had received, it was twelve months at 
least since he had died in one of the Grecian isl- 
ands. The full weeds of a mourning widow 
would ill have befitted her condition of mind, or 
her immediate purpose. But yet there was a spe- 
cialty of blackness in her garments which told 
him that she had dressed herself with a purpose 
as of mourning. 

“ Mother,” he said to her in the train, “ you are 
in mourning—as for a friend?” Then when she 
paused he asked again. ‘May I not be told for 
whom it is done? Am I not right in saying that 
it is so?” 

“Tt is so, George.” 

“ For whom, then ?” 

They two were alone in the carriage, and why 
should his question not be answered now? But 
it had come to pass that there was a horror to 
her in mentioning the name of his father to him. 

“George,” she said, “it is more than twenty- 
five years since I saw your father.” 

“Ts he dead—only now ?” 

“Tt is only now—only the other day—that I 
have heard of his death.” 

“Why should not I also be in black ?” 

“T had not thought of it. But you never saw 
him since he had you in his arms as a baby. You 
can not mourn for him in heart.” 

“Do you »” 
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“It is hard to say for what we mourn some- 
times. Of course I loved him once. There is 
still present to me a memory of what I loved, of 
the man who won my heart by such gifts as be- 
longed to him; and for that I mourn. He was 
beautiful and clever, and he charmed me. It is 
hard to say sometimes for what we mourn.” 

“ Was he a foreigner, mother ?” 

“Yes, George. He was an Italian. You shall 
know it all soon now. But do not you mourn. 
To you no memories are left. Were it not for 
the necessity of the present moment, no idea of a 
father should ever be presented to you.” She 
vouchsafed to tell him no more at that moment, 
and he pressed her with no further questions, 

{TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





ANSWERS 7'0 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Hecen.—Your dark red satin merveilleux will be 
more stylish trimmed with scantily gathered flounces 
of white silk muslin embroidery laid over the satin 
than with black lace. Have the basque of your white 
nuns’ veiling made of cream white satin Surah covered 
with cream white Spanish lace cut from the piece. 
Then have a sash and puffed pointed vest of white 
moiré, For further hints read New York Fashions 
of Bazar No. 12, Vol. XV. 

Emma R.—Get pearl gray moiré to combine with 
your silk, and make it like the cashmere and moiré 
dress illustrated on page 164 of Bazar No. 11, Vol. XV. 

Constant Reaper.—Striped black and white silk, 
or else black watered silk, will be pretty for a basque 
or pointed bodice to wear with your black silk skirts. 
For plainer occasions have a Cheviot pleated hunting 
jacket. For summer a cream or blue figured foulard 
basque, or one with a great deal of olive shading, will 
be pretty. 

Fanny.—Make the olive satine to represent a pleated 
skirt, and have a basque or a Langtry blouse and 
paniers with back drapery of the figured goods, 

A. A. J.—Of course it is the cape that produces the 
illusion in the picture. 

Minerva.—Make your black and white zephyr cloth 
with a tucked belted basque, an apron over-skirt, and 
round skirt trimmed with pleated flounces. Put some 
embroidery on the apron front of the over-skirt, and 
on the Byron collar, cuffs, etc. 

Mapatine.—A velvet dog-collar is velvet ribbon an 
inch wide, tied or fastened behind by a clasp, very 
close and high around the neck, inside and above a 
ruche or collar; both ruches and collars are worn, and 
are very narrow. 

B. P. R.—Make your velvet basque pointed in front 
and behind, and very plain. The buttons will anewer. 

Criara.—When moiré striped flounces are so fash- 
ionable with a basque and paniers of cashmere, bunt- 
ing, or satin duchesse, it seems a pity to use your 
green moiré stripes for a bed cover. But if you insist 
upon it, your suggestion is very good. You do not 
need to quilt it, as it is merely an ornamental cover 
for the daytime. Make it just large enough to cover 
the bed with the edges tucked in, and cover your bol- 
ster with a slip of the same. The pillows are now put 
out of sight in a closet during the day, and only used 
at night. For inexpensive colored spreads get red 
Turkish towelling, and use it without any trimming. 

M. C. H.—Miss Oakey’s book on dress will be sent 
you from this office on receipt of $1. For a service- 
able bureau cover to conceal the marble have a scarf 
of red Turkish towelling, or buy an old gold damask 
linen scarf sold for this purpose, prettily wrought and 
fringed, for $2. White damask covers, embroidered 
by machine in colors, or long towels with colored bor- 
ders, are also suitable. 

Lorrie.—Get some satin Surah of the darkest shade 
in your foulard, and make a box-pleated skirt of it. 
Then bunch up your polonaise short and full on the 
hips, and very bouffant and long behind, to have the 
effect of the dresses illustrated in Bazar No, 11, Vol. 
XV. Remove the fringe, and turn the edge of the 
drapery underneath so that it will not be visible. 

Van.—Make a Jersey basque and short skirt of your 
striped silk. Then have darker blue satin Surah for a 
panier sash that will conceal the edge of the basque, 
and tie it in a great bow behind. Put box-pleatings 
of the Surah on the skirt, and a pointed puffed vest 
on the basque, with a shirred puff around the neck, 
and similar puffs on the wrists, 

A. E. R.—A mantle of écru camel’s-hair or a jacket 
of cloth, with a small bonnet of écru satin and fea- 
thers of dark blue or red. Get nuns’ veiling or cash- 
mere of the blue-gray tint or of the new écru shades 
to combine with blue-gray silk. 

Grant.—Faille of fine cords is said to be the best 
kind of black silk to buy at present. Get only one 
kind of silk for a new dress, and reserve combinations 
for partly worn dresses that are made over. Trim 
with Spanish lace or silk embroidery. - A dark English 
straw bonnet will be useful both for travelling and for 
church. The armholes of dresses are seldom corded. 

Mrs. B. D. R.—Get gray cashmere for a panier polo- 
naise, and make of your silk a box-pleated skirt such 
as is described in New York Fashions of Bazar No, 
12, Vol. XV. 

Mrs. 8. J. C.—The new copper red tints are becom- 
ing to brunettes with gray hair; also pale blue, and, 
above all things, lustrous black dresses, Avoid éerr 
brown, and yellow shades, as these are only effective 
for brunettes while the hair is still dark. Have white 
nuns’ veiling, moiré, and black satin dresses for even- 
ing, with white lace trimmings. 

Annetre.—Sheer black flannel, fine French bunting, 
and nuns’ veiling dresses will be suitable for a little 
girl wearing mourning. Make them in one piece, with 
long blouses fastened by shirring very low down, al- 
most to the knees; also in princesse shape, buttoned 
down the front, with pleats or tucks from the neck 
down in front and back, and held by a sash around the 
hips, with a bow behind. A mantle of Henrietta cloth 
covered with crape is suitable for a lady in deepest 
mourning. 

Emtty Curster.—Use the gray cashmere for a pa- 
nier polonaise, and pleat the silk skirt. Consult New 
York Fashions of Bazar Nos, 12 and 14, Vol. XV., for 
farther suggestions. Copper red velvet for Byron col- 
lar, pointed vest, cuffs, and pockets, would add to the 
beauty of such a dress. Make the white linen lawn 
with a round belted waist, a panier sash of a whole 
breadth of satin Surah, and have a Greek over-skirt 
trimmed with wide embroidery. Put two gathered 
flounces of embroidery at the foot, turning one up and 
the other down, meeting the straight gathered edges 
in the middle. Then pass inch-wide satin ribbon 
through the holes of the embroidery, forming diagonal 
straps across the seam at intervals, and tie this in a 
bow in front at the foot. Have a pointed vest and 
turned-over collar of the embroidery on the waist, and 
make the sleeve entirely of the embroidery. 
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TYPES OF BEAUTY.—NO. 8. 
See illustration on double page. 

dey beautiful engraving portrays the ideal 

of feminine loveliness as interpreted by the 
brilliant young French painter Henri Leopold 
Lévy, whose talents have won him the distinction 
of Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. M. Lévy 
was born at Nancy in 1840, and was the worthy 
pupil of Picot, Cabanel, and Fromentin. He is 
much admired as a colorist, and is a representa- 
tive of the Romantic school. Among his best 
known works are “ Christ in the Tomb,” “ Hero- 
dias,” and “Sarpedon.” Like his namesake and 
senior, Emile Lévy, who is also decorated, and 
with whom he must not be confounded, he has 
devoted much time of late to decorative painting. 
His new picture, which we give herewith, is a 
striking addition to the gallery of ideal beauties 
that has appeared in our columns, and of which 
it forms the eighth in number. 





{Begun in Harper's Bazar No. 58, Vol. XIV.) 


THE “LADY MAUD”: 


Schooner Kacht. 
By W. CLARK RUSSELL, 


Avrnor or “A Sarior’s Sweerneart,” “ An Oozan 
Freee Lanor,” “Tur Wreox oF THE 
* GrosvEnor,’” ETO. 








CHAPTER IX.—({ Continued.) 


In a very short time the three men were ready, 
and I saw them, as they said good-by to the Lady 
Maud’s men, fling down their bundles and grasp 
the yachtsmen’s hands. Indeed, I never saw 
gratitude more movingly expressed than in the 
postures and motions of these poor sailors. They 
came to the gangway where I was standing, and 
one of them said, “‘ We should like to say good- 
by to Mrs. Stretton, sir.” 

“To be sure,” I answered, and went to the 
skylight, where I called to the steward to ask 
Mrs. Stretton to step on deck. She came imme- 
diately after Sir Mordaunt and the mate had ar- 
rived, and the three men, pulling off their caps, 
went up to her and held out their hands, one aft- 
er another. I did not hear them speak; I be- 
lieve nothing was said; it was merely a rough, 
pathetic seaman’s grasp of the hand on their 
part. The memory of their long anguish, their 
drowned shipmates, all those horrors of famine 
and thirst, with Death the skeleton sitting among 
them on that water-swept deck, would well ac- 
count for their parting in silence. I had my eye 
on the widow’s face as she shook hands with the 
first man. It was firm, and she looked at him 
steadily; but she broke down suddenly when she 
took the second man’s hand, and dropped her 
face, unable to look at him ; and when the third 
man took her hand she was erying piteously. 
Miss Tuke put her arm through hers, and led 
her away to the after end of the deck; and I 
was glad to see her go, for it was painful that 
such grief as hers should be watched by so many 
eyes, though God knows there was no want of 
sympathy for her. 

The men then bade us farewell. Sir Mordaunt 
gave them his hand, and one of them held it as 
though he could not make up his mind to release 
it. “Good-by, mum! God bless you, mum!” 
said they to Lady Brookes. 

“Now, my lads, jump into the boat,” exclaimed 
the mate. “ But first let me tell you that this 
gentleman,” indicating the baronet, “has given 
me ten pounds for my captain to hold for you ;” 
and then, as if he feared this would excite anoth- 
er demonstration of gratitude and cause more de- 
lay, he sung out: “In with you, boys! Chuck 
your bundles down.” 

The men dropped over the side, the mate, bow- 
ing to us all, followed, and as the boat shoved off, 
the three men stood up and cheered us. Ina 
very little while they disappeared under the stern 
of the great steam-ship, and shortly after the 
monster began to forge ahead. 

It was a brave sight to see that huge and pow- 
erful fabric—that had lain motionless upon the 
swell which kept the yacht’s masts swaying like 
a band-master’s baton—divide the water under 
the hidden propulsion of her screw. The trem- 
bling light under her quivered in her glossy 
sides, and the glass of her scuttles flashed and 
faded as her head came round to the north and 
east. A great body of black smoke burst sud- 
denly out of her low fat funnel, and the first 
belch of it shot up like a balloon; but the breeze 
was too light to incline the dark and gleaming 
pillar until it had reached a certain height, when 
it yielded to the pressure of the current up there, 
and leaned over into a most graceful curl, which, 
as it blew further and further toward the horizon, 
looked like a gigantic bridge arching the blue 
water, whose surface mirrored the league of sooty 
coil in a straight dark brown line, that might 
very well have passed in the distance for a shoal 
of mud. 

But though she made a fine show, yet she was 
sadly wanting in all those points of beauty which 
a sailing vessel offers, The pyramid of shining 
canvas, the stately leaning of the tapering masts, 
the swelling curves of the jibs, the lovely gradu- 

ition of shadow and light upon the rounded cloths, 
ind the sharp clear lining of the delicate rigging 
upon the sails, were all lacking. Strength, even 
in its most majestic form, was expressed by that 
mighty red and green hull heaping the sparkling 
blue water at her side, and a torrent of snow 
pouring away from under her elliptical stern, that 
was radiant with gilt configurations; but there 
was no gracefulness. The eye had to seek the 
Lady Maud for that. And a beautiful sight she 
was, I make no doubt, for the passengers aboard 
that great receding steamer to watch. For so 
soon as the boat had gone clear of us, sail had 
been made, and such air as there was being 
abeam, every stitch of square canvas, and the 





studding-sails to boot, were piled upon the little 
vessel, until she must have looked like a big 
white cloud upon the sea. Soon the tinkling and 
churning of water alongside told us that the Lady 
Maud was contributing something to the rapidly 
increasing interval that now separated the two 
vessels. In three-quarters of an hour the great 
ocean steam-ship was no bigger than a nutshell 
upon the horizon, and when we went to lunch, no- 
thing was to be seen of her but a smudge of smoke 
hovering over the spot where she had vanished. 





CHAPTER X. 


Unti the morning of the of July, that 
day making it over five weeks since we had sailed 
from Southampton, nothing happened that is 
worth recording. But on that morning the Lady 
Maud, being then under a mainsail, foresail, and 
two jibs, the wind to the northward of east, and 
fresh, a squall blew up, and, half an hour after, a 
heavy gale of wind had stripped us of every frag- 
ment of canvas, saving the close-reefed foresail ; 
but the wind increasing in fury, this had to be 
furled, and we lay breasting the monstrous seas 
under bare poles, our topmasts housed, and the 
yards on deck. 

Taking it altogether, the gale was as fierce a 
one of its kind as ever I can remember ; never, in- 
deed, approaching the force of a cyclone, though 
at midnight it came very near to being a hurri- 
cane. For hours and hours the ocean was like 
wool, and the sky like ink. The heavy seas which 
rolled up carried the yacht bodily away to the 
westward, and I reckoned that the average drift 
of the vessel was not less than one and three-quar- 
ter nautical miles an hour for hard upon seventy- 
two hours of storm. 

The gale blew for three days, and they were the 
worst three days that ever I had passed. The 
Lady Maud, though a powerful boat, and large 
for her class, was but a small craft to fight such 
a sea as then ran; nor did she make the weather 
we might have hoped from her beam and sheer. 
There were times when her plunges left nothing 
of her visible but her after-deck down to a few 
feet before the mainmast ; she looked to be smoth- 
ered in a boiling caldron; and one of those seas 
tore up the whole length of starboard hen-coops, 
and shot the fragments overboard like a flight 
of arrows, and robbed us of two dozens of fine 
poultry. 

Our condition below was truly pitiable. It was 
the worst part of the storm. The gale was like 
a sirocco for the temperature of it, and the cabin, 
with the skylight closed and the companion shut 
to prevent the water from washing down, was hot 
enough to bake a joint in. But add to this in- 
tolerable atmosphere the frightful pitching, the 
sensation of being shot into the air with terrific 
foree and velocity, and then falling with such 
headlong, sickeningly swift descent as to make 
you hold your breath with the belief that the hull 
would split open as it crashed into the deafening 
hollow, whilst the whole fabric rang with the 
howling and roaring of the tormented seas outside, 
and the raging of the furious blast aloug tae dark 
sky; and every now and again there would be a 
deadly pause in the yacht’s motion after one of 
her wild plunges, as if the sea she had shipped 
over her bows, and that had washed aft in a tem- 
pest of foam, had proved too much for her, and 
she was going down. Add this, I say! 

No skill, no experience, was of any avail at a 
time like this. The yacht lay to under bare poles, 
and the helm lashed, and whoever happened to be 
on deck to watch her stood right aft, for the seas 
which swept the forecastle made that part of the 
vessel as perilous as a raft, and no man could have 
staid there without being lashed ; nay, even then, 
he would have stood the chance of being drowned 
by the perpetual flying of water over him. 

But our miserable condition below was lament- 
ably aggravated by Lady Brookes’s agony of appre- 
hension. I believe, had the gale lasted another 
day, she would have died outright of fright. No 
food that I heard of passed her lips. She lay upon 
her swinging bed, moaning and screaming, until 
the power of making those noises failed her. At 
one period, indeed, her mind grew deranged, for 
I afterward learned that she had charged her hus- 
band with bringing her on this voyage merely to 
kill her, and stormed and raved at him until he 
ran in a state of distraction from her cabin. 

His distress was truly deplorable. Between 
the horror of the gale on the one hand, and the 
alarming state of his wife on the other, he lost 
all nerve. I remember on one of those evenings 
being alone-in the cabin, listening to the terrify- 
ing and thrilling bursting of the seas against the 
groaning, struggling, staggering hull, and very 
gravely doubting whether any of us would ever 
see the sun rise again, when Sir Mordaunt came 
through the door that led to the sleeping-berths, 
and passing his arm round an iron stanchion, stood 
looking at me without speaking a word, and his 
face as white as death. There was an expression 
of horror in his eyes which made them singularly 
brilliant and affecting to see, and I then took no- 
tice that he appeared to have aged by at least ten 
years since the morning. 

“Come, come,” I exclaimed, encouragingly, 
“let us keep up our hearts, if only for the sake 
of the women. You know Jack’s old saying, 
* While she creaks she holds.’” 

“That may be,” he replied, in a wild manner; 
“but oh, Walton, it’s killing my wife! it’s killing 
her ! it’s killing her!” he repeated. 

As I had not seen her, she having kept her 
cabin from the first hour of the gale, I could not 
offer an opinion; but had she been anybody else 
but his wife, I believe I should have told him that 
a woman who could make such a hullabaloo as 
she had raised was not a person to die off ina 
hurry. 

“Oh, Walton,” he continued, “it’s a dreadful 
blow to have my cherished hopes defeated in this 
way. I brought her against her will, and yet God 
knows I acted as I thought for the best. Even 








should this miserable gale leave us alive, it will 
have upset all the prot onl has derived from the 
cruise,” 

“T should strongly recommend you,” said I, 
“to abandon all thoughts of returning home in 
the Lady Maud. ieeeeen alten will be So 
land wife at > accompany 
to Bnigland in one of the mail-steamers. iaaaite 
clear that Lady Brookes’s nerves will not suffer 
her to receive any benefit from the sea.” 

“ And can you be surprised ?” he cried. “ Feel 
this, now !” and, as he spoke, the yacht seemed to 
jump clean out of the water, reeling in her somer- 
sault until the edge of the swinging trays touched 
the upper deck, and I, from the port side of the 
cabin, looked down at Sir Mordaunt as though 
my head was out of window, and I was survey- 
ing a man on the pavement below. And then 
came one of those falls which always filled me 
with dread. The crash of the hull striking the 
water was as heart-shaking as the explosion of a 
great piece of ordnance, and the thunder of the 
near surges roared like the echo of the report. 
The deadly pause followed ; you could have heard 
the foam upon the deck seething and hissing to 
the very doors of the companion, and presently, 
when the brave little vessel lifted again, my face 
was wet with sweat. Ay, call me what name you 
please, my fine fellow; but had you sat in that 
stifling cabin, and felt that prodigious heave and 
fall, and waited through that frightful pause to 
see if she would lift again, you must have a strong- 
er head and heart than I, not to have perspired 
at every pore as I did. 

It was impossible to go on talking. Even the 
few sentences we had exchanged had to be shout 
ed, so wild and mixed were the sounds in the 
cabin. Norie lay sick and stupefied in his bunk ; 
he had been there since the preceding day. Miss 
Tuke and Mrs. Stretton were with Lady Brookes. 
The widow, I had heard from Sir Mordaunt, had 
been unremitting in her attentions to her ladyship, 
and Miss Tuke had borne herself with great cour- 
age. Indeed, those two women were the real he- 
roines of that gale ; we men made but poor figures 
by comparison. 

But to cut this part of my log short: the gale 
left us at noon on a day that made the third day 
of furious storm. The wind fined down with as- 
tonishing rapidity. It seemed, indeed, to drop 
completely and at once. I went on deck to look 
about me, and stood transfixed and absolutely 
awed by the appearance of the swell. The height 
and power of the liquid mountains pass all power 
of description in words. The monstrous acclivi- 
ties took their color from the sky, and wore the 
appearance of molten lead. They poured their 
gigantic folds along without a break of foam to 
relieve the livid, heaving, unnatural aspect; and 
such was the rolling of the yacht, that with every 
dip of her gunwales she seemed to lay her masts 
along the water, and it was as much as a man’s 
life was worth for him to let go his hold. 

Figure such a sea, without a breath of air to 
ruffle the gigantic oil-smooth coils! The small 
rise in the glass did not encourage me to believe 
that we were going to have it all our own way 
yet. Clinging to the companion, I gazed around 
me to see what‘damage the gale had done us. 
Forward I could trace no mischief beyond the 
loss of the hen-coops ; but, on looking at the dav- 
its, I saw that the fine quarter-boat with which 
we had rescued the survivors of the bark’s crew 
had been smashed to pieces—she was no more 
than a mere skeleton, the stem and stern posts 
hanging by the tackles. But the long boat amid- 
ships on chocks was safe, though it was strange 
that she should have escaped the seas which had 
washed over the bows. 

The first to come on deck was Sir Mordaunt. 
He stood looking around him with the utmost as- 
tonishment. 

“T can hardly credit my senses !” he exclaimed. 
“Why, just now it was blowing fit to tear the 
masts out! Is this only a lull, Walton? It may 
burst upon us from another quarter in a minute.” 

“T hope not,”’ said I, “and I hardly think so. 
Once in my experience—it was in my first voyage 
—a gale left us as this has done, blew itself clean 
out, and fell dead. But I remember that it left a 
better sky than that,” I continued, casting my eye 
on the sooty stooping pall, and noticing the grad- 
ual thickening up of the horizon all round. 

“How frightfully the yacht rolls!” he cried. 
“T hope we may not swing our masts overboard. 
To be reduced to a sheer hulk would about com- 
plete the misery of the last three days.” 

“No fear of that,” I answered, “with those 
topmasts housed and those preventer backstays 
set up. Is that your doing, Mr. Tripshore?” I 
called, pointing to those additional supports to 
the masts, and addressing the mate, who stood 
holding on to one of the belaying-pins which 
girdled the foot of the mainmast. 

“ Yes, sir,” he replied ; “and they’re all wanted. 
If there was any chance of this here tumbling 
lasting, I don’t know but what I’d recommend 
Mr. Purchase to swifter in the rigging. But now 
the wind’s gone, the swell will go too.” 

“ Are we booked for any more bad weather, 
think you ?” asked Sir Mordaunt, 

“Well, it’s hard to say, sir,’ said the mate, 
throwing alook around. “It’s drawing on thick ; 
but if any wind comes, it won’t come hard whilst 
that fog hangs.” 

“ Where’s Purchase ?” 

“ Below, sir, working out his dead-reckoning.” 

“We ought to know what he makes it,” said I. 
“We've been blown by a long slant to the west- 
ward, and if the last observation he took—four 
days since, mind—was correct, his course should 
be to the eastward until-he can get sights.” 

“T'll speak to him,” said the baronet. “ Trip- 
shore, tell Purchase to come to me the moment 
he has worked out his reckoning, and request him 
to bring his chart.” 

The mate went below. 

“Sir Mordaunt,” said I, “ will you tell me how 
Lady Brookes does? Is she better to-day?” 





“She is not worse, Walton; but you will find 
her thin, and sadly changed. I have made up 
my mind to do as you suggested. I'll go home 
with her in one of the mail-steamers, and Purchase 
can sail the yacht to England. We will settle 
the matter later on. Only let this dreadful swell 
go down. I can hardly collect my thoughts.” 

He said this at an instant when an unusually 
heavy mountain of water heeled the yacht over 
until she lay almost on her beam ends ; the spray 
shot in a fury of smoke through the submerged 
scupper-holes, and the toppling sea rose above 
the level of the bulwark rail. Had we let go at 
that moment, we should have whisked overboard 
as neatly as a man holding on to the gutter of a 
roof would drop into the road by relaxing his 
grasp. The wildness of the tumble appeared to 
daze the baronet, whose ashen-gray face showed 
such ravages from the worry, anxiety, and alarm 
that had possessed him during the storm as I never 
should have believed the human countenance ca- 
pable of receiving the imprint of in so short a 


riod. 

As I stood looking at him, Mrs. Stretton came 
up the companion. I helped her up, and gave her 
a rope’s end to hold by. She was very pale, and 
seemed worn out ; her eyes had lost their brillian- 
cy, and she reminded me of the appearance she 
had presented on the day of her rescue. 

“You are wise to come on deck,” exclaimed 
Sir Mordaunt. “I am afraid you have suffered 
much from your confinement below, and your de- 
voted attention to my wife. Believe me deeply 
sensible of the sympathy and kindness you have 
shown her.” 

“1 owe you my life,” she replied, simply. “I 
shall never be able to repay you—nor you, Mr. 
Walton.” And then looking at the sea, she cried, 
“The wind is gone, and yet in the cabin it feels 
sometimes as if the yacht were rolling over.” 

“We have seen the worst of it,” said I; 
“though I should prefer the sunshine to that mist 
which is gathering around us, Is Miss Tuke com- 
ing up?” 

“ No; as Lady Brookes is asleep, Miss Tuke has 
gone to lie down,” she answered. ‘“ Whata brave 
lady she is! In the worst of the gale she never 
showed the least fear. Oh, I should tell you, Sir 
Mordaunt, that before Lady Brookes fell asleep 
we got her to eat a plate of cold chicken and 
drink some brandy and water.” 

“Tam glad to hear that; the food will put some 
strength into her,” exclaimed the poor gentleman, 
with a little show of cheerfulness in his manner, 
that to me somehow made his aspect and tones 
exceedingly pathetic. 

“ Her ladyship is no longer afraid of you, then,” 
said I, softly, in the widow’s ear. 

“No; but Mr. Norie was very wise to keep me 
banished whilst there was a chance of my fright- 
ening her,” she replied, whispering. “ You can 
not imagine what a dreadful condition her nerves 
arein. Her behavior during the gale was like that 
of a mad-woman. What would have been my 
sufferings had I been as timid as she when I was 
with the poor men on the wreck?” She shud- 
dered, and sighed convulsively, and added: “Iam 
so weary of the sea! it is so cold, so cruel, so mer- 
ciless! Would to God it had spared my poor love 
tome! The loss of all that we owned in the world 
would have been a little matter then.” 

Here Tripshore came on deck. 

“Will Purchase be long?” called out Sir Mor- 
daunt. 

“T don’t think so, sir,” answered the mate, giv- 
ing me a queer look, the meaning of which I could 
not guess. 

All this while we lay floundering and wallow- 
ing under our lower masts, with not a fragment 
of canvas showing. Sail was of no use to us un- 
til some wind came. An hour’s idle beating and 
flogging upon those shooting, staggering, and 
swinging spars would have done our canvas more 
harm than three months of fair wear. The 
schooner lay broadside to the swell, that now and 
again depressed her so sharply that the green wa- 
ter poured over the bulwark rail on to the deck, 
and went washing as high as a man’s knees over 
to the other side with the send of the vessel; and 
the jerking and straining of the masts were so vio- 
lent that it would not have greatly surprised me 
had the chain-plates drawn, and the lofty sticks 
gone away overboard. 

About twenty minutes after Sir Mordaunt had 
sent for him, Purchase emerged, and came claw- 
ing and lurching along to where we stood. He 
had a chart under his arm, and a sheet of paper 
in one band. His face was unusually red, his 
cap was drawn low down over his forehead, and 
fake upon fake of blue spotted neckcloth coiled 
round his neck gave him such a strangled look 
as was disagreeable to see. 

“ Purchase,” said Sir Mordaunt, “I am anxious 
to know what you make our position. We must 
have been driven a good many leagues to the west- 
ward, and the weather looks very ugly—very ugly 
yet, Purchase. Nosign of thesun, and no promise 
of a star to-night;” and he stared upward and 
then around him with a dismal shake of the head, 

The old man made no answer to this, but lean- 
ing against the skylight so as to balance himself, 
he opened the chart. 

“Here, Mr. Tripshore,”’ he exclaimed, in some- 
what thick accents, “come and put your hand 
upon this chart where it curls up.”- 

This was done, and Sir Mordaunt drew near 
the skipper, holding tightly by the skylight. I 
stood on the other side, but the chart was intel- 
ligible to me though inverted. Likewise I had a 
good view of Purchase, who, the moment J look- 
ed at him close, I could see had been drinking. 
Sir Mordaunt found this out also at once, no doubt 
by the smell of the man’s breath (for he stood 
next him). He drew up suddenly and stared at 
him, and then glanced at me, but said nothing. 

“Here’s the place where I makes the yacht to 
be,” said Purchase, pressing his square thumb 
upon the chart. “Ye can read the latitood and 
longitood,” he added, speaking in a greasy, ven- 
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tral, low-comedian sort of voice, and surveying 
me with his small wandering eyes. 

“What do you make it?” demanded Sir Mor- 
daunt, with a sternness I had never seen in him 
before, nor should have believed possible in him. 

The old fellow raised the sheet of paper to his 
face, and after bothering over the figures, answer- 
ed, “ Latitood, twenty-five degrees ten minutes ; 
longitood, seventy-three degrees five minutes.” 

“What drift have you allowed for the three 
days ?” I inquired. 

He made no reply. 

“Don’t you hear Mr. Walton’s question ?” cried 
Sir Mordaunt. 

“T’ve got nothen’ to do with Mr. Walton, sir,” 
he answered. “ You're my master.” 

The baronet repeated my question. 

“ About thirty mile,” he answered, keeping 
his thumb stuck upon the chart in the queerest 
posture, as though he wanted to spin his hand. 

“ You may add another sixty miles to that, Sir 
Mordaunt, and then be within the mark,” said I. 

The old skipper looked at me with wandering 
eyes and a most evil expression in his face, I 
waited for him to insult me, when I should have 
told him he was drunk, and talked to him as I 
should have known how from my old sea training ; 
but he held his peace, perhaps because he saw 
my intention, 

“Here I see is the Crooked Island Passage,” 
said Sir Mordaunt, after pausing to give Purchase 
time to answer my objection. 

“ Bearing south-by-west, half west,” said Pur- 
chase. “’Taint my idee to try for that passage, 
sir. I shall haul away to the eastard under heasy 
canvas till the weather clears.” 

“That’s just what you suggested, Walton,” 
said Sir Mordaunt, with a gleam of satisfaction on 
his face. 

Purchase looked at me, and was about to speak, 
but the yacht dipping heavily, he gave with it, 
lost his balance, and went rolling like a barrel 
down against the bulwarks. This was an accident 
that might easily have befallen him even had he 
been perfectly sober; but as we all perceived he 
was partially intoxicated, his tumble was like an 
emphasis upon his condition, and Sir Mordaunt 
looked away with an air of great disgust and ir- 
ritation from the square scrambling figure, as the 
old noodle got up and lurched toward the skylight, 
with a purple face shining with perspiration. 

Mrs. Stretton whispered: “ He is intoxicated, 
Mr. Walton. He is not in a fit state to talk to 
Sir Mordaunt, and explain his navigation.” 

“This is not the first time,” I replied, in a low 
voice. “But Sir Mordaunt will see him with my 
eyes now, I hope. He is less qualified, in my 
opinion, to command this vessel than the cook.” 

“That will do,” said the baronet to Purchase. 
“You can take the chart below again.” 

“ That’s what I makes it, sir,” replied the man, 
again reading the sheet of paper, and trying to 
steady his voice and comport himself as though 
he would have us see his fall was no evidence of 
unsteady legs. ‘“ Latitood, twenty-five ten; lon- 
gitood, seventy-three five.” And so saying, he 
rolled up the chart very slowly, and deliberately 
took a prolonged view of the sea, and watching 
his chance, sheered over to the starboard bul- 
warks, and clawed himself abreast of the hatch- 
way, down which he disappeared. 

Sir Mordaunt stood near me in moody silence, un- 
til Mrs. Stretton, who grew fatigued by her posture, 
asked me to hand her to the companion, I assist- 
ed her to descend the steps, and then returned. 

“T am afraid you are right in your views of 
Purchase,” said Sir Mordaunt. “ He is again in 
liquor, and I fear the abominable habit is confirm 
ed. Three times we have detected him, and who 
knows how often he may have been intoxicated 
in the night-time, when we were asleep? I am 
greatly deceived and disappointed. I could not 
have believed he would misbehave again after the 
conversation I had with him. But I shall say 
nothing to him. Let him carry the yacht to 
Kingston, which I have no doubt he’ll be able to 
manage, and I will hand the vessel over to some 
agents to send to England. We have all had 
enough of this cruise. For myself, I can honest- 
ly say the last week has cured me of my taste for 
ocean sailing. Henceforth—if I am spared for 
any more yachting—I shall never go a mile be- 
yond English waters.” 

“ Well, as you say, the man has navigated us 
so far, and he may be able to accomplish the rest ; 
and perhaps you are wise in resolving to say no- 
thing to him,” said I. “ But he is out in his dead- 
reckoning—of that I am positive; though, as he 
means to stand to the eastward, his miscalcula- 
tions ought not to greatly matter.” 

“ When should we make Jamaica, think you ?” 

“In about ten days or so, with anything of a 
breeze,” I answered. “ I am assuming, of course, 
that Purchase’s latitude is correct. His longitude 
I am sure is wrong.” 

“ After his conduct to-day I shall stand no 
more on ceremony,” said he. “Tl not consult 
the fellow’s feelings. If you will take an obser- 
vation—of course, if a chance occurs,” casting a 
forlorn look at the sky—“ you’ll greatly oblige me.” 

“T can take a star in his watch below. He 
needn’t know that I am topping him.” 

“Why didn’t you suggest that before ?” asked 
he, reproachfully. 

“ Pray remember how sensitive you have been 
about the man. You staved off all criticism.” 

“ Because I had confidence. And mind, Wal- 
ton, I am only shaken now because he has broken 
his promise, and I find him drunk again. But 
you will do as you suggest? It will ease both 
our minds to know that his reckoning tallies with 
ours. And though he should have underesti- 
mated our drift to the west, that will not make his 
observations incorrect.” 

“Certainly not,’ said L “But look there— 
and-there! Weshall get no stars to-night. The 
horizon’s not a mile off ; and did mortal man ever 
see the water of so hideously ugly a color before ?” 

[ro BE ConTINUED.) 





Bonnet Clasps.—Figs. 1-4. 
See illustrations on page 253. 

THE ornamental bonnet clasps, Figs. 1-4, are 
shown in two-thirds of the full size. Fig. 1 is of 
jet and steel; Fig. 2, of gilt metal and pearl beads ; 
Fig. 3, of iridescent steel ; and Fig. 4, of steel and 
Rhine crystal, with a gilt rim. 


Surah, Lace, and Ribbon Cap. 
See illustration on page 253. 

Cut for the frame of this cap a piece of white 
stiff net three inches wide and thirteen long, and 
slope it along one side from the full width at the 
middle to an inch wide at the ends. Connect the 
ends by a straight stiff net band six inches long 
and an inch and a half wide, which is joined at 
each end to the straight side of the frame. Edge 
the whole with wire, and bind it. Join to the top 
of this frame a small puffed crown made of shot 
cardinal Surah lined with stiff net, and cover the 
frame with rows of cream lace in the manner 
shown in the illustration, Cardinal watered rib- 
bon is twisted about the edge of the crown. A 
bow of this ribbon is set at the middle of the 
front, and two ends hang from the sides, and are 
fastened together lower down at the back under 
a bow. 

Paper Case. 
See illustration on page 253. 

Tuts case is provided with a stand on the back, 
by means of which it can be kept upright on the 
writing-table. It is divided into compartments 
for note-paper, postal cards, envelopes, ete., and 
furnished with loops on the sides for holding a 
pen and pencil, The outside covering is maroon 
plush, the lining maroon satin. The front is or- 
namented with a satin-faced revers, and with a 
medallion of embroidery on an old gold satin 
ground, which is iet into the plush, and surround- 
ed with a narrow gilt rim, 


Spring Mantles.—Figs. 1-4. 
See illustrations on page 253. 

Tne mantle Figs. 1 and 3 is of black satin 
duchesse. The satin forms a narrow shirred 
panel at the middle of the front and back. The 
trimming is netted jet fringe, and fine guipure 
lace in two widths, each row of lace being headed 
by a jet border half an inch wide. The fringe 
around the top outlines a shoulder cape, which is 
covered with lapping rows of the narrower lace. 

The mantle Figs. 2 and 4 is of dark green twill- 
ed cloth, with cuffs, collar, and facings of moiré 
in the same shade. It is cut rather short, and is 
lengthened by a box-pleating of the material six 
inches deep, which is finished with narrow sew- 
ing-silk fringe at the lower edge. Largo greonich 
pearl buttons fasten the front. 


Photograph Frame. 
See illustration on page 253. 

Tuts easel frame consists of an oblong plate- 
glass plaque, on which a spray of roses, ferns, 
and grasses is painted, and which is mounted in 
a narrow gilt rim. The back of the glass, except 
in the oval under which the photograph is placed, 
is coated with black varnish. Similar frames are 
also painted on black or dark-colored satin, or 
embroidered on velvet and plush, and mounted 
on pasteboard. 


Beige and Moiré Dress.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
. See illustrations on page 253. 

Tue dress is of écru beige, cross-barred with 
porcelain blue, and combined with porcelain blue 
moiré. The skirt is bordered with three narrow 
beige pleatings, surmounted by a moiré puff. On 
the front and sides the puff is headed by four 
similar beige pleatings, while on the back the 
drapery falls over the top of it. The front dra- 
pery forms regular folds, which are pleated up 
under a moiré bow on the left side, and spread 
toward the looped back drapery. The basque, 
which is fastened with hooks and eyes, has a nar- 
row plastron of pleated moiré, crossed by short 
beige straps that are sewed to the right front 
and buttoned to the left. A beige drapery ex- 
tends across the bottom from the plastron on the 
front to the pleated postilion. The sleeve trim- 
ming is a beige pleating headed by a moiré dra- 
pery. A moiré bow is at the throat, and another 
on the back of the basque, 





AGGRY AND POPO BEADS. 


OTH Aggry and Popo beads are glass, the 
former opaque, the latter clear but rough. 
There are many varieties of Aggry, some more 
treasured than others; only one of Popo, I be- 
lieve. Both are dug from the earth, where the 
corpse with which they were interred is thought 
to have long since perished, but I am not aware 
that the circumstances of any such treasure-trove 
have been recorded by white men. The Aggry 
is found, as they say, all along the west coast of 
Africa far into the interior. The Popo is rare in 
Ashanti and Fanti-land, becoming more frequent 
near Lagos. It must not be understood, however, 
that either sort is common; quite the reverse, as 
prices show. The Birmingham manufacturers, 
and more especially the Venetian, have been 
trying these many years to imitate the Aggry 
bead. To an English eye—superficial and un- 
trained—their success is perfect, but the young- 
est negro is not deceived. For all their science 
and study, for all the wondrous effects of the 
same kind which they have produced in trans- 
parent glass, Europeans can not find the secret 
of running a colored pattern through and through 
the opaque substance exacted. They can make 
a fac-simile of the surface, but that is all. 

The Popo bead, I am informed, has defied all 
attempts of imitation, but I speak with diffidence. 
Its peculiarity is that the glass looks blue in light, 
yellow in shadow. This change puzzles the crafty 
European workmen, who could turn out blue 
beads or yellow, exactly like it, ten thousand of 
them, for a less sum than a single tiny cube of 
the real sort fetches. 





To conclude this description of these African 
curios, which are attracting considerable attention, 
it may be added that the best authorities suppose 
them both to have been Egyptian manufacture— 
ancient Egyptian, thatis. Such glass is seldom or 
never found with mummies in the form of beads, 
but small bottles of material very similar are fre- 
quent enough. If this be so, it is not surprising 
that Aggrys and Popos are not discovered in Egyp- 
tian tombs. Made fora savage commerce, the civ- 
ilized manufacturers disdained to use them, and 
one would only expect to find deposits in the exca- 
vation of a merchant’s warehouse or of a glass- 
blower’s works. The curious point of the matter 
is the evidence thus offered of a commerce very 
much wider than had been credited to Egypt. 
Chinese and Indian productions have long since 
been identified in the plunder of her tombs, and it 
would seem that she dealt, directly or indirectly, 
with negroid races on the shore of the Atlantic. 

On such trade as that the enterprising peddler 
constantly finds it judicious to hide his merchan- 
dise. In many instances, as common-sense sug- 
gests and experience proves, he never recovers 
it. And when the ancient trader died, his com- 
rades would be sure to bury with him some at 
least of his valuables. In this way, doubtless, 
little stores of beads became distributed about 
the jungle. But Ihave mentioned that no white 
observer has reported the circumstances of a 
case, so far as I ever heard. 








CREWEL-WORK. 
By MRS, JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
tL 


HE materials, as already said, upon which 

crewels are worked are plush, velvet, satin, 
silk, cloth, serge, unbleached linens, cheese-cloths, 
crash, oatmeal-cloths, and the numerous varie- 
ties of these; in fact, there is hardly any limit 
to the stuffs that are capable of being so orna- 
mented. Upon the crewels used much of the 
durability of the work depends. Those known 
as “ Appleton’s,” and used at the schools of art, 
are smooth and fine, without much twist, and 
work in without roughness ; they are dyed in fast 
colors, and of correct shades. Unfortunately, 
these crewels are not generally usec, their place 
being taken by those that are fluffy in texture, 
harsh to the feel, tightly twisted, and dyed in 
brilliant aniline shades, and it is owing to the use 
of these and of printed designs that so much 
crewel-work does not come up to the true stand- 
ard of art needle-work, the patterns being de- 
fective in drawing, and the coloring too bright 
There are tree kinas of crewels made—the 
coarse, used for large pieces of embroidery ; the 
medium, the one generally required ; and the very 
fine, used for the faces and hair of figures, and 
for fine outlines upon doyleys and other small 
work, This fine crewel is giving place to un- 
dressed silks, but it is still used. 

Stem stitch is the chief crewel stitch, although 
others are used, and satin stitch employed when 
the design is executed with silks. Crewel stitch 
is used for leaves and stems; feather and satin 
stitch mainly for the petals of flowers; French 
and bullion knots for centres to flowers, and to 
imitate shrubs and trees in landscape designs. 
Flowers worked in silks are done in satin stitch. 
Chain stitch in silk is used equally with satin 
stitch to fill in the faces, etc., of figure designs, 
while draperies are executed with crewels in 
crewel stitch. Faces are worked like those al- 
ready described in church embroideries, the lines 
of stitches being made to follow the contour of 
the features, and an appearance of shading thus 
imparted to a flat surface. 

Ancient crewel-work was either done in this 
manner, or in the style of the celebrated Opus 
Anglicanum, already described among the South 
Kensington stitches. Chain stitch was more used 
in outline embroideries in olden days than it is 
now, its introduction into machine-work having 
caused it to be discarded by hand-workers. Dur- 
ing the last century nearly all crewel-work was 
done upon light linen or cotton surfaces, and was 
used for much larger kinds of ornament than the 
shortness of time enables ladies of the present 
day to accomplish, The hangings for four-post 
bedsteads, with heavy curtains, valances, and oth- 
er appendages, are some of the most frequent 
specimens of old work met with; also portiéres, 
room-hangings, and bed-quilts. These large em- 
broideries are not spread over the whole of the 
foundation material, much being left plain, and 
their designs are necessarily bolder than are those 
in use now. Vines, trees with large stems, with 
each leaf separately formed, birds, animals, rocks, 
water, flowers, and fruit are the finest specimens. 
These large patterns are worked in double or 
coarse crewels with rather long stitches, and the 
colors used are of little variety and of subdued 
tint. The main parts are filled with close crewel 
stitches, the shades coming in distinct rows one 
after the other, and not blending as in modern 
work. A great variety of fancy stitches, herring- 
bone, feather, and point lancé, are allowed in the 
minor details. Birds are always worked in fea- 
ther stitch, so arranged that a few individual fea- 
thers are completely defined. Leaves sometimes 
have one side in erewel stitch, the other filled 
with French knots or with open fancy stitches. 
Bushes and other ground-work are entirely of 
bullion knots. Crewel-work consists not only in 
working a filled-in pattern upon an unornament- 
ed background, but also in filliag in the back- 
ground with a fancy stitch, and only outlining 
the real design and its principal parts. The ef- 
fect of this depends upon the stitch which fills 
in the ground, it being so chosen as to give an 
appearance of relief to the outlined pattern. 

The simplest background is the plain darned 
lines, formed with silk or worsted, darned in and 
out as in ordinary darning in horizontal lines, 
about the sixteenth of an inch apart, over the 
whole background, missing of course any part of 





the design. Again, these darned lines are taken 
diagonally or perpendicularly, or are made so as 
to form diamonds. 

Another background stitch is given in Fig. 1, 
and is worked thus: Trace the background de- 
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ig. 1.—Crewer -Work.—BackGRounD, 


sign upon the material, being careful not to mark 
it out upon any part of the pattern, which must 
be already drawn upon the material; take fine 
crewel or raw silk of one color, and darn the long 
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Fig. 2.—Crewet -Work.—BackGrounp. 


lines of the crosses, but work the small lines ir, sat- 
in stitch. In Fig. 2, darn the long lines forming 
the broad arrow part of the design, and work the 
short lines in satin stitch. In Fig. 3, trace the 
long diagonal lines that form diamonds, and darn 
them with three rows of fine crewels or raw silk. 
Then cross the lines. where thev intersect. with a 








Fig. 3.—Crewex ~.W ork.—BackGrounp. 


cross stitch worked in a different colored crewel 
or silk to that used in the darned lines, and work 
a bullion French knot in the centre of the diamond. 

Background stitches are very numerous, but 
decidedly the most effective are those which con- 
tain continuous lines, such as the following: A 
straight darned line, alternating with a Jaid line 
caught down at even distances with a fastening 
thread concealed by a French knot; Vandyck 
lines laid and fastened with knots; two perpen- 
dicular straight lines caught across at intervals 
with three short horizontal ones; lines intersect. 
ing each other and forming stars; lines like 
waves and basket-coverings, etc. Filled-in back- 
grounds with outlined designs require founda. 
tions of coarse linen, silk, or cloth, coarse linen 
being most often employed, as the threads in that 
assist in forming the darned lines at right dis- 
tances from each other. Borders for children’s 
aprons, or finishing lines to any design, are often 
done in the same sort of stitches; the example 
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shown in Fig. 4 is worked as follows: Draw out 
threads of the material as a guide for the two 
horizontal lines, and work one line with three 
rows of crewel stitch, and the other with one 
row; then draw half-circles at equal distances 
apart, and arrange satin stitches so as to form 
that device; fill in the spaces between them by 
lines of satin stitch arranged like the work known 
as the “ broad arrow.” 





SOME FRENCH MATRIMONIAL 
IDEAS. 

JHE other evening, at a soirée given by a very 

charming English lady, I was approached by 
a certain General K., who inquired of me if 
I was not very well acquainted with a wealthy 
American gentleman who, as it chances, has one 
only child, a daughter. I replied that I knew both 
the young lady in question and her father. Was 
it true that my young friend had recently refused 
a Count, the title not being sufficiently exalted 
to suit her ideas? On that point I was totally ig- 
norant. ‘“ Because,” continued General K., “in 
that case, I have an alliance to propose that 
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would just suit the -parties. My young friend, 
Prince X., has seen Miss Z., in the Bois de Bou- 
logne, and is much struck with her, Mr. Z. is 
immensely wealthy, is he not?” I was obliged to 
declare my ignorance respecting the exact amount 
of Mr. Z.,’s fortune. “ But at all events,” quoth 
the General, “ you will not object to present- 
ing the Prince to Miss Z.? He will call upon 
you at any hour you may name to present his re- 
spects and to fix a day for the visit.” I was 
very happy at being able to state that as Mr. Z. 
and his daughter were then absent from Paris on 
a journey, the introduction was impossible, at 
least for the time being. For I so heartily dis- 
approve of these matches, wherein American gold 
is paid down to purchase a foreign title, and I have 
seen so many unhappy marriages of that nature, 
that I was unwilling to further such an affair, 
even by so simple 

and commonplace a 
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tain advantages, in return for a fixed sum of mon- | a lady several years older than himself, but als» | ligent young lady, who had a positive distaste for 
ey. Dowerless beauty and virtue go a-begging, | in that of a step-grandfather, he being just twen- | matrimony, and who would have asked for no- 
while actual infamy, if plentifully gilded, is wel- | ty-eight and his bride fifty. thing better than to have been allowed to live a 
comed with open arms at the altar of Hymen. I One of the most dismal features about French | single life, and to devote herself to her music 
was recently cognizant of one case wherein a | family life is the fixed idea prevalent with all | and painting. But such a wild, and, to French 


| young and handsome titled gentleman put him- | parents that al/ girls must be married, whether | ideas, an immoral course of life was not to be 
| self and his noble name up for sale to the high- | they will or no. ‘It is out of fashion now to shut | thought of for a single instant. Day after day 


est bidder. There were two competitors for the | recalcitrant damsels up in convents, but the idea | the parents ] th Ives that nobody 
honor of his lordship’s alliance. One was a re- | of suffering a young girl with no particular voca- | was willing to take their fair and gifted child off 
markably beautiful young girl of spotless charac- | tion for matrimony to remain unmarried is quite | their hands, and many were the taunts and. re- 
ter and good family, in the enjoyment of a mod- | too dreadful to be entertained for a single mo- | proaches to which the poor girl was forced to 
erate income; the other was a widow, old enough | ment. I was myself witness to a melancholy case | submit relative to her lack of attractions. Final- 





| to be the young gentleman’s mother, and with a | of the kind a few months ago. The family, | ly an elderly widower was found, whose ad- 
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character far beneath suspicion, but possessed of | though in fairly comfortable circumstances, | vancing years and five unruly children might 
millions. Need I state which lady was the pre- | could afford to give but,a small dowry to each | be considered as an offset’ against the young 
ferred of the young noble’s soul? He married | of their four daughters, The eldest girl, who | lady’s scanty dower, and the match was settled 
the widow the other day, and has entered upon | was just twenty-three, and who had been out in | forthwith. The unhappy bride-elect wept and 
life in the character not only of a step-father to | society for five years, was an accomplished, intel- | protested in vain, “You have had one wife al- 
ready; what do you 
want with anoth- 











proceeding as an in- 
troduction. 

Not long ago one 
of the leading Amer- 
ican business men 
of Paris received a 
letter the contents 
of which ran some- 
thing after the fol- 
lowing fashion. The 
writer began by stat 
ing that he was a 
member of one of 
the oldest and most 
famous families of 
the French nobility, 
and that he himself 
bore the title of Vis- 
count. He had al- 
ways had the great- 
est admiration and 
sympathy for the 
American people. 
Would the gentle- 
man that he address- 
ed be kind enough 
to answer him the 
following questions? 
Had Mr. Vander- 
bilt any unmarried 
daughters, and if so, 
how many, and what 
were their ages? 
The same question 
or questions were 
repeated with re- 
spect to Mr. Astor. 
Finalle the «stan 
requested that the 
recipient of the let- 
ter would be good 
enough to furnish 
him with letters 
of introduction to 
Messrs. Vanderbilt 
and Astor. It is 
needless to state 
that this precious 
missive remained 
unanswered. 

There exist, I am 
told, at Havre and 
at Liverpool regular 
agencies, through 
which the informa- 
tion of the arrival of 
any wealthy Amer- 
ican family with 
marriageable daugh- 
ters, or that of an 
American _ heiress, 
on European soil, is 
at once transmitted 
to all parts of the 
Continent. There- 
after it is the busi- 
ness of these agen- 
cies to seek out re- 
liable information 
respecting the na- 
ture and amount of 
the fortunes of these 
transatlantic stran- 
gers, who are looked 
upon pretty much 
in the same light as 
prisoners of war are 
in the cannibal isl- 








er?” she said, sob- 
bing, to her betroth- 
ed, when he paid 
his first ceremonial 
visit; “‘and at all 
events you need not 
marry me.” She 
was severely chid- 
den by her parents 
for this outburst of 
feeling. Nor did it 
do any good, for in 
three weeks from 
the time. that the 
introduction — took 
place, the poor pret- 
ty creature, white 
and wan as a spec- 
tre beneath her bri- 
dal wreath, was 
handed over with 
joy by her father 
and mother to the 
keeping of her eld- 
erly spouse. 
Whatever happi- 
ness life may have 
to bestow upon a 
Frenchwoman, it is 
certain that she will 
seldom know the 
highest "and most 
perfect bliss of 
which a woman's 
nature is capable, 
namely, that of be- 
ing united in mar- 
riage to the man 
whom she truly and 
fervently loves, and 
who truly and fer- 
vently loves her in 
return, That love 
—the holiest thing 
left us out of Eden— 
has no place in her 
existence. Handed 
over like the title- 
deeds of a house, 
with as little senti- 
ment about the cer- 
emony as attaches 
to the transfer of 
such deeds, she gen- 
erally accepts her 
lot with equanim- 
ity, knowing no- 
thing of any nobler 
or better form of 
marriage — such a 
union as that, for 
instance, of our late 
lamented President 
and Mrs. Garfield; 
such a marriage, ii 
fact, as any Amer- 
ican woman of us 
| all can count by the 








| hundred amongst 
her friends and ae- 
| quaintances, | Not 


that there is not 
much true and ad- 
mirable domestic 
feeling in French 
home life, — and 
Frenchwomen are 
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Though much has A sense of loss in hands that clasp and part; Fit wearer of the laurel and the bay. and - tender pet ten 
been said and wiit- A tender sorrow touching all men’s faces; that tne a0 Oke 
ten on the subject A dear possession missed in home aad heart. And he whose numbers told Aneas’ story seen with ts aah 
of Continental mar- re " . In stately rhythm, silvery and bold, ded lovers with chil- 
riages, I do not think This word was flashed along the mystic wires And he whose solemn gaze pierced Purgatory, dren, ay, and -with 
that in the United From coast to coast, and under mighty seas: Then, rapt and dauntless, scaled the gates of gold— vaubiitilialie me 
States it is thorough- “Our poet's gone.” "Twas told by household fires, | - = ‘asda ake 
ly understood how And, requiem-like, was borne on every breeze. These too, and many a glorious master-singer, vein oareee zh appr 


utterly they are de- 


~ knees, yet all in all 
Thronged close to meet him when, death-freed, he came 


: : rs ' — rat : , A to each other—this 
void of all tinge of The seer whose pure and consecrated vision To enter life and youth. The true light-bringer perfect form of 
sentiment, or even Shed golden halo o’er our common days - The poet is, whatever planets flame. wedlock gay. buelit 
of personal prefer- Has passed beyond our ken to realms Elysian, Bey) Orie 


ence, and how little Has found the clew to life’s entangled maze. 


the personal or mor- 


France seldom or 


All poets keep the child-heart, sweet as heaven; hover ieiis." SA 


Child-led, they walk amid the worldly-wise; 


al qualities of the Here, dwelling higher than the souls around him, And so their gentle talk, like angel-leaven, pry pn ten en 
bride weigh in the Time swept his harp and sweetened every string; Attracts us to the beauty of the skies. Feitich lay i j 
matrimonial - scate In that far country now his peers have found him, el ‘Wife ‘atid: add ~4 
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Marriage in France, The tuneful few whose songs the ages sing. And therefore when they leave us we have sorrow, on 


and indeed in all 


‘ i 4 . . declare that it was 
Though still their accents linger in the air, var 


the countries of Con- The grand old bard whose sightless eyes, uplifted, And from their legends every day we borrow ee oe 
tinental Europe, is Discerned the gods, and read their hate or love, Armor of proof against the earth’s despair. lage’? - " 
iavely ‘a businces Who caught the splendor when the clouds were rifted, pr oa sf er 1 nd 
arrangement, where. And dared to wield the thunder-bolts of Jove— A shadowy host of great and good have blessed thee, 2 var 
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and wife, from the 
) man whose manhood was above thy art. ' 











. : simple fact that 
45 unite himself to Great Homer, matchless minstrel, and no other, To-day, by thousands mourned, O poet, rest thee; ae P , 
& woman, and to be- Is first on this new tomb a wreath to lay; | Thy In Memoriam is in every heart. ew ane Se 
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Fig. 1.—Satin Ducnesse Manrtie. 
Front.—[See Fig. 3.] 


wool and studded with pink woollen 
balls. This is edged with crochet 
scallops, and surrounded by a bor- 
der of white cloth, embroidered 
with filoselle silk. Begin the cen- 
tre with a foundation 20 inches 
long, and work in rounds back 
and forth as follows: Ist round.— 
Pass the first st. (stitch), and work 







YY 
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Fig. 1.—Monocram. 


1 sc. (single crochet) on every fol- 
lowing st. 2d round.—1 ch. (chain 
stitch), * for one loop stitch take 
up 1 st. around the top of the 
next sc., put a wooden mesh about 
an inch and a half in circumfer- 
ence at the back of the work, 
twice alternately wind the wool 





Mull and Lace Scarf. 

Tue scarf is made of a 
straight strip of fine white 
mull a yard and a half 
long and fourteen inches 
wide, which is hemmed 
an inch deep along the 
sides, and trimmed with 
two rows of Breton lace 
at the ends. 


Monograms.—Figs. 
1 and’, 

THESE monograms for 
marking linen are work- 
ed on the ground in satin 
and overcast stitch with 
fine embroidery cotton, 
Cradle Afghan.—Cro- 

chet and Embroid- 
ery.—Figs. 1-3. 

Tue crochet centre of 
this cradle afghan is an 
oblong worked in loop 
stitch with white zephyr 


Fig. 3.—Satin Doucnesse 
TLE.—Back.—[See Fig. 





Fig. 4.—Twitiep Cora Man- 
TLE.—Back.—[See Fig. 2.] 


the following 5 st. 12th 
round.—Work as in the 
8th round. After com- 
pleting the 13th round, 
continue to repeat the 2d- 
13th rounds until the 
piece is twenty-seven inch- 
es long, always bringing 
the groups of plain sc. on 
which the woollen balls 
are afterward set between 
the groups in the preced- 
ing pattern figure. Edge 
the centre with crochet 
scallops as follows: Ist 
round.—Work with pink 
zephyr wool alternately 6 
de. (double crochet) on 
the next 3d st., and 1 se. 
on the following 3d st. 
2d round.— Working back 
over the st. in the preced- 
ing round with pink filo- 
selle silk, 1 se. on every 
de. in that round; in the 
hollow between two scal- 
lops take up a loop before 





ig. 2.—Twittep CLotH MANTLE. 
Front.—[See Fig. 4. ] 


and a loop after the se., and work 
off the three loops on the needle 
together. The border is com- 
posed of bands of very thick and 
soft white flannel about eight 
inches wide, which is embroider- 
ed with shaded silks. The de- 
sign for the border and corner is 
given in Fig. 29, Supplement, 





Fig. 2.—MonocGram. 


and a fragment of the work in 
full size is given in Fig. 2, show- 
ing the stitches used. The leaves 
and flowers are outlined in diag- 
onal satin stitch, and filled in 
partly with French knots and 
partly in coral stitch. The stems 
and tendrils are in chain stitch. 


Fig. 1.—Brtce anp Morrt Dress. Some of the flowers are in pink, 


Back.—[See Fig. 2.] 
















































LN: 
others in blue silk, and the stems and ae 
leaves in two shades of olive. The edge § 
of the afghan is finished with the border 
shown in Fig. 3. Crochet a foundation 
chain of the required length, and work 
on it 4 rounds as in the first 4 rounds of 
the centre, and over these the 2 rounds 
of the edging. Work on the opposite 
edge of the foundation chain a round 
with white wool as follows: Alternately 


around the mesh and take up a st. from 
the same se., and work off together all 
the st. on the needle; continue to repeat 
from *. At the close of the round with- 
draw the mesh from the loops. 8d round, 
—1 ch., then 1 se. around both upper 
veins of every st. in the preceding round. 
Every following odd round is worked in 
the same manner. 4th and 6th rounds. 
—Work as in the 2d round. 8th round, 
—1 ch., then alternately 9 loop st. on 


Mutt anp Lace 
Scary, 













the next 9 
st., and 3 
se. on the 
following 3 
st. 10th 
round. — 1 
ch., 1 se. on the 
next st., then al- 
ternately 7 loop 
st. on the next 
7 st., and 5 sc. on 


8 de. on the 
next 4th st., 
and 1 se. on 
the following 
4th st. Fast- 
en a pink 
woollen ball to ev- 
ery other scallop of 
the border, and set 
them on the spaces 
in the centre, 
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Fig. 3.—Crocnet 
Epaine ror CraDLe 
Arguan, Fig, 1. 


a Fig. 1.—Crapte Arguan.—Crocuet AND EMBROIDERY. 
[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 
For embroidery design see last Supplement, No, V., Fig. 29. 


Fig. 2 


.—EMBRCIDERY FOR CRADLE ArGuay, Fic. 1. 
Fouw. Sizg. 
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“Lavy Howarp’s Peart or Beavry.”—A happily 
blended combination (from Lady Howard’s Original 
Formula) of expressed juice of Florentine Lily Bulbs, 
blanched Valentia Almonds, and pure Otto of Persian 
White Roses, with other rare botanic ingtedients of 
wonderful efficacy in beautifying the skin and com- 
= xion. Delightfully Fragrant! Guaranteed Harm- 
ess! Flesh and Pearl tints. Impossible to detect its 
use. $100. All ip gn = ge— securely 
enclosed, on recei pt of price, iunrer, Perfu- 
mer, 150 North 10th Street, Philedeiphie tae) 





HORSFORDS ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN LIVER AND KIDNEY TROUBLES. 

Dr. O. G. Criiey, Boston, says: “I have used it very 
exte’ nsively, and with the most remarkable success in 
dyspepsia and in all cases where there is derangement 
of the liver and kidneys. —[Adv.] 





SARA JEWETT. 
Mr. Riker: Union Square Theatre, N. Y. 
I am pleased to add my testimony as to the 
excellence of your Face Powder. Sara Jewett. 
—[Adv.] 





PETRIE'S FACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. It has 
a most refreshing and beneficial effect on the skin, 
imparting to the same a peculiar softness and 
clearness, and, while imperceptible after it is ap- 
plied, its lasting properties will be found un- 
equalled by any other. Endorsed by the theatri- 
cal profession. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Joun Perri, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—[ Adv. ] 





Sexp name and address to Cragin & Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., for cook-book free.—[{Adv.] 





ADVERTISHMEN'LS. 
GOLD MEDAL, R's 1878, 


Breakfast Facoa 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
eal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 





PANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT? 


Office, 5 & 7 John St., New York. 
BRANCH 1199 Broadway, near 29th St., N. Y. 
279 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
47 North Eighth St., Philadelphia, 
OFFICES } i110 West Baltimore 'St., Baltimore. 
Dye, Clean, and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 
Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, &-c., of all fabrics, and 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed success- 
fully without ripping. 
Gentlemen's Garments cleaned or dyed whole. 
Cartains, Window - Shades, Table - Covers, Carpets, 
&c., cleaned or dyed. Employing the best attainable 
skill and most improved appliances, and having sys- 
tematized anew every department of our business, we 
can confidently promise the best results, and unusually 
prompt return of goods. C ‘orrespondence invited. 
Goods received and returned by express and by mail. 
BAKRETT NEPHEWS &« CO., 
5 and 7 John St., N. Y. 


Mrs. THOMPSON’S 
Celebrated Patent 


“WAVES” 


<The remarkable success 
‘of this charming article of 
‘adornment is due to the con- 
venience, comfort and de- 
cided improved appearance 
given to every wearer. An abso- 
lute necessity to those who have 
lost a portion of their once abundant 
, mir—or to those who wish to look 
oung—Ww hose foreheads are high— 
i Whose hair will not remain in crimp; 
4 made of natural curly hair, they cannot 
Fr out of wave. One grand feature, 
=, have no false, wig-like appearance, 
so easily seen in all other waves and crim oo 
the doing away with crimping pins and the ~s f 
ruining one’s own hair is very important to ev ve ly 
who walues her personal benaty and the opinions o 1 
her friends. oF raring trom 86 to $12 (Blonde and 
Also. cc most = 


































a aed 
le Send for ilinetrate Catalogue. 
_ 0. D., with privilege of examination. 


CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 
Successor to BENTLEY BROS., 
856 Broadway, opp. Domestic Building. 
NOVELTIES IN 


ART NEEDLEWORK and Embroidery 
for Household Poseusntom. Send 8c. for 
Catalogue. Establi ished 











NEW YORK SHOPPING 


Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles beught with discretion, taste, and judg- 
ment. Establiehed 1874. For circular. address 

ss MARY HUNTINGDON 

P.O, Box 1654, New York. 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


Mrs. T.G. FARNHAM, 
64 West 14th Street, New York. 
Stamping and Fine Art Embroideries, Commenced 
Work, eS eidering Materials, Perforated Patterns 
for Kensington and Outline Work. Replies prompt. 
Send 8c, for Catalogue. 


BEATTY’S Oueans, 27 stops, $90. Pianos, $125 up. 
See "Lilinees Daxlel ¥ Pe e tty, We night. schingten, Kd. 
ashington, Xe de 














HOW T0 BE BEAUTIFUL. 


Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty, for the com- 
plexion. Beautiful transparency, recommended by 
physicians. $1 per Box. 

Unrivailed Veloutine Face Powders, 5c. 
and $1 per Box. 

Indelible Lip and Face Rouges, $1 and $1 50 
per Bottle. 


GREAT DISCOVERY. 
NO MORE GRAY HAIR. 


F. F. Marshall's Odorless Adonine 





For Dyeing instantaneously the Hair, the Beard, the 
Eyebrows and Eyelashes, Light Brown, Brown, or 
Black, without soiling the skin. No leaden or reddish 
hue. $1.00 and $1.50 per Box. Applied on premises 
if desired. Agents wanted a re. 
General Depot, SHAW, 
54 West 1lith py New York. 











NEEDLES. 
Ouality Guaranteed. 


FOR SALE BY 


PROMINENT DEALERS 


IN ALL 


LARGE CITIES. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the 0} been eer of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a — application of the fine properties 
of well-selected ‘ocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast tables omnes a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there is a weak point. We may 
escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling ‘water or milk. Sold in 
tins only (3g-lb. and Ib.) labeled. 


JAMES EPPS & Co., Tischestpathie Chemists, 
London, England. 














Send stamp for ILLUSTRATED BOOK of 


INSTRUCTION in LAWN TENNIS, with de- 
scriptive price-list. EK. I. HORSMAN, Manu- 
facturer, 80 and 82 William St., N. Y. 


WH A DROWN & C0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Unbrellas and Parasols, 


HAVE NOW READY 


THE SPRING NOVELTIES 
IN - 


PARASOLS. 
447 Broadway, New York. 
246 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
19 Franklin Street, Boston. 








SCHOOL OF 


Art, Needlework, and Painting’ 


Mr. R. H. BRAGDON ad Mr. F. M. FENETTI give 
thorough instruction in Decorative Art Embroidery 
and Painting. Elegant original de — by artists of 
ability on hand, and prepared for all objects to suit 
individual taste and requirements. 

“A Portfolio of Original Designs for 

Ladies’? Art Work, 
Embracing 20 full-size patterns for painting and em- 
broidering Mantel Lambre cA mtg ethene nc permed 
Cushions, Dados and Borders, Dresses, Chair Stripes, 
Screens, Placques, &c., with full instructions for treat- 
ment, free by mail, on ’ receipt of price, $2 50. 
Alto Relievo on Plush. 

A new elegant method for painting plush-covered 
objects in high relief. Full instructions by mail, 1 00. 
At Studio, $3 00 per lesson. 

** Outlined Studies for Amateur Artists,” 
Being a set of one dozen studies for transfer to 

lacques, panels, pallettes, &c., entirely new and valua- 

le aids to amateurs deficient in drawing, by mail, $1 50. 


795 Broadway, New York City. 


p TEIN WAY 


The Standard Pianos of the World! 


The Largest Establishment in Existence. 
Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York, 




















Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 


A —— and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 


bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 


cerebral congestion, &c. 
sees iL. E. GRILLON, 
Proprietor, 
Pharmacien e 17* ee 
de la Faculté de Pari 


27, rue Rambuteau, Paris, 
G Q | [ 10 N Sold by all Chemists 
= Druggists. 
75 cents the box. 


BAT:Ts’sS HEALTH PRESERVING 





SOMETHING ENTIRELY ‘NEW. 
By a novel ent of fine 
coiled wire springs, a — 
reoes to every movement of the 
FI Perea ate Teentosusbieder- 

and comfo - 
sct ever made is secured. 

Is Approved by ‘he Best Physicians. 
For sale by all leading dealers. 
Lady Agents wanted. 
PRICE BY MAIL, $150. 

ERY, Manufactured only b: 
Wa OR CHICAGO CORSET CO., Chicago, Til. 


pros - tal FOY, HARMON & CO., New Haven, Ct 


HUMAN HAIR. 


I have, beyond all doubt, the largest assortment of 
HUMAN HAIR GOODS in this country, and invite 
Ladies to inspect. Low prices. Créme Blanche, Face 
Powders, and Toilet Goods in immense variety. 

A. SIMONSON, 
34 East 14th St., near Union Square, N. Y. 
ROACHES, 


Rats, Cats, Mice, Ants, Flies, Tnaec ts, cleared out by 
“ROUGH ON BATS.” 15c., druggists. 


















“HOW TO MAKE LACE.” 


300 Illustrations, 50c. HOW TO WORK ARRASENE 

and CREWEL, 25c. HONITON and POINT LACE 

BRAIDS, LACE PATTE RNS, and ARRASENE, the 

latter in SILK and og = EVERY SHADE, Sold by 

Mme. GURNEY & > Importers and Lace 

Pattern Manufacturers, 6 Gast 14th St., New York. 
4&~ 3c. for Samples and Price-List. <@e 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Soin By ALL DEALERS Turouctout THe WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. | 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only iting 
remedy for removing radically and permanently al 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Check, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 


MELDERMA, 


A harmless effectual eat pe wder, that dis ton ‘ie 
odor of perspiration instantly, Sold everyw 


WHOLESALE DEPOT, 


115 Fulton Street, New York. 
Andrews’ FARee Bed. 


| = © Bedding folds out of sight; it saves room— @oaaea 

ie ‘a x elegant, strong and ‘comfortable. 15 4 

styles. Price, @22 up. We guar- 

ae satistaction. Send ss Il, cat- 
. Made only by A. 

- paneewe & oo. lng mi. 


SHOPPING 


In all branches, by trained and experienced persons. 
Address AMERICAN PURCHAS NG COMPANY, 
196 Broadway, New York City. Catalogue free. 







































40 Large Chromo Cards. no two alike, with a4 
10c., postpaid. G.I. REED & CO., Nassau, N 


1ARD COLLECTORS.—A handsome set of cards for 
three-cent stamp. A. G. Basserr, Rochester, N. Y. 
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DR.SCOTT’S 






Health, 
Comfort, 
Elegance. 


A WONDERFUL INVENTION 
For ladies who desire vigorous health and a graceful 
figure. Sold at all dry goods stores and by the 
PALL MALL ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION of Lon- 
don, 842 Broadway, corner 13th St. PRICE ON 
TRIAL, $3 each. Sent postpaid. 

DR. SCOTT’S ELECTRIC HAIR BRUSHES, $3. 
DR. SCOTT’S ELECTRIC FLESH BRUSHES, $3. 














America Ahead! 


All the Honors. 
‘TOSt “vyuvipy 





FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING DEALERS. 
ASK FOR IT! BUY IT!! TRY IT!!! 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE 








NARPER’S WEEKLY.... .. 
HARPER’S BAZAR............. 
The THREE above publications................ 10 00 
ey DO BONS: DAMON. Sicko. ccc cocecee 7 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE................. 1 50 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE } ietegeserseses 5 00 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 

One Year (52 Numbers). .........0c.ccceseee 10 00 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 
or Canada. 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Pvetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of 
Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to Harrer & Brorurrs, 








a—@ HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


Send $1, $2, $3, or $5 for 
a retail box by express 
of the best Candies in 
America, p ut up elegant- 


ly and atrletly ure, suit- 
able for occa. Refers to.all Chicago. Address (. F. 
GUNTHE eR, Confectioner, 78 Madison St., C hicago. | 








PURCHASING AGENCY 
For every Gescription of goods for Ladies or Gentle- 
men, Articles selected with taste and judgment, and 
paroheced at lowest rates. Send for circular. Address 
me, KATE C, MILLETT, P.O, Box 2600, N. Y. City, 
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Spring and SUMMET Dry Goods. 
J, & 6. JOHNSTON, 


Broadway, Fifth Ave., and 22d St. 


—_— 


Every class and quality of goods, in any way con- 
nected with the following named departments, is 
kept in them: 

SILKS AND SATINS., 

COLORED AND BLACK DRESS GOODS. 
HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, 

LACES, EMBROIDERIES, PARASOLS, UMBREL- 

LAS, FANS, AND YANKEE NOTIONS. 
HOSIERY, GLOVES, AND FLANNEL UNDER- 

WEAR. 

WHITE GOODS—CAMBRICS, LAWNS, Swiases, &c. 

GENTLEMEN’S UNDERWEAR, SHIRTS, COL- 
LARS, AND CUFFS. 

LADIES’ UNDERCLOTHING. 

MILLINERY, BOOTS, AND SHOES. 

SUITS, CLOAKS, AND SHAWLS. 

CLOTHS AND BOYS’ SUITS. 

UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 

CARPETS AND RUGS. 





All the above goods at same prices 
can also be found 


AT THEIR BRANCH HOUSE, 
JOHNSTON & REILLY, 


59 and 61 North Pearl Street, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 











Samples of Dry Goods and Illustrated Catalogues 
sent gratuitously by Mail to all parts of the country 
on application. 


_ J. & C, JOHNSTON. 
“WE ARE NOW OFFERING 


AN ELEGANT LINE OF 


Soft, Velvet - Finished Black Silks 


AT $1.50 PER YARD. 


For elegant appearance these Silks are not 
excelled by any in this city at $2.25 per yard. 

We have ‘secured a lot of COLORED ALL-SILK 
SATIN MERVEILLEUX in DARK CLOTH SHADES, 
such as Garnet, Myrtle, Navy Blue, Olive, 
Brown, &c., which we offer at 55e. per yard—a 
price much below their real value. 


BLACK GRENADINES, 


Iron frame,silk and wool,and all-silk ARMU RES,MEX- 
ICAN, fancy stripes in silk and wool DAMASSE, and 
Spanish lace effects in all silk, new designs. 











Tilastrated Catalogue, Samples, and Information free 
upon application. 


It will pay you to shop by mail. 


Le Boutilier Bros., 


48 Fast 14th 8t., 845 & 847 Broadway, N. Y. 


AT Stevarl&t 


HAVE PLACED ON SALE ONE OF THE 


Choicest Novelties 


OF THE SEASON. 


EMBROIDERED ROBES 


IN SPECIAL DESIGNS. LACE EFFECTS, BY 
OUR OWN ARTISTS, ON KHYBER CLOTH, NUNS’ 
VEILING, SWISS BATISTE, SCOTCH ZEPHYRS, 
AND ALL THE NEW FABRICS. 











Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 


[ay 5000s 


BY MAMTII:! 
Over three-quarters of a million in stock to select from. 


All bought for seek, and sold at lowest city prices. 
Dress Goods, Silks awls, Trimmings, Hosiery, 
Upholstery, Fancy Goods, Ladies’ Dresses, Wraps, 
Underwear, Ties, Laces, Gents’ Furnishing Goods 
Infants’, Boys’ and Girls? Outfits, &c. 


Correspondence solicited. 
Samples and information free. 
“SHOPPING GUIDE” mailed free on ap. 


plication. 
COOPER & CONARD, 
NINTH AND MARKET STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Marchand’s Crisoline or Blonde Hair a 


admired. Also, , Mareks: mare in ont forthe’ eeth Teeth. 

ine assortment o! mported Toilet Requisites, ‘ 

Face Powders, Cosmet <3 y fce-List me c= 3 
upon application, §=DELLUC & co., 


Wholesale and Retail French _Cnominte, 
5 Broadway, N, Y. C 


$66 a week in your own town. Terms = $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Hatuetr & Co.,Portiand,Maine, 




















Established 1840. 


JONES. 
NEW SPRING STYLES OPENING. 


Mail Orders receive unusually prompt attention, 
and extra care will be used that perfect satisfaction 
is obtained. Samples sent free. 





SILKS AND SATINS. A SUITS AND CLOAKS. 
DRESS Goops. OG V"O BOYS’ SUITS. 
MILLINERY. O O FANCY Goos. 
DOM wsrics.97 4 
LINENS. 0 


ie) Unprnwzar. 


© LACES. 


JONES 


Eighth Avenue, corner Nineteenth St., 
New York City. 


JONES 


"xX 














FURS. 0 me "a 
—- QO 

SHOES. oO _OCROGKERY. 
— go 

UPHOLSTERY. 0 


O GLASSWARE. 
FURNITURE. ON OStrver-Piarep Ware. 
CARPETS, RUGS, &. \/HOUSEFURN’G GOODS. 


SEND 15 CENTS FOR QUARTERLY BAZAR, 
Issued March 25, 1882. 


GEORGE KEYED SON & C0., 


349, 351, & 353 8th Ave., 


NEW YORK. 


Opening of Spring Seaso. 


EVERY NOVELTY IN 


DRY GOODS 


AND 


FANCY GOODS 
EXCEEDINGLY REASONABLE PRICES. 





In calling attention to our Spring Catalogue, 
which will be ready April 8th, we desire to say 
that we have purposely delayed its publication 
as long as possible, that it might attain thorough 
accuracy. 

Do not place your orders until you have com- 
pared it with those of other first-class houses. 





All mail orders promptly and care- 
fully filled. 





Messrs. JAMES McCREERY 
& CO. 


Are now making a very 
attractive display of 
SPRING GOODS. 

Special Novelties in Silks, 
Satins, Dress Goods, Rib- 
bons, Trimmings, &c., illus- 
trating the highest styles of 
the existing mode, are rep- 
resented in great variety. 

As many of these exclu- 
sive designs cannot be du- 
plicated this season, the ad- 
vantages of an early selec- 
tion are apparent, 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway, cor. lith St. 





W. & J, SLOANE, 
NE CARPEPINGS 


SPECIAL DESIGNS 
BY OUR OWN ARTISTS. 


RICH AND RARE COLLECTION 
ANTIQUE and MODERN 


ORIENTAL RUGS. 


649, 651, and 655 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


The Horsman Bicycle, 


Steel Spokes and Rubber Tire, $30 

and $40 each. New York Agency for 

the COLUMBIA BICYCLES. 

Dy Send stamp for illustrated price-list. 
E. I. HORSMAN, 

80 and 82 William St., New York. 


T 1S “AND FLOWERS. | My 

Intustratep Catatocur for 
1882, of New and Rare Plants, free to all. Address 

ROBERT J. HA LLIDAY > Bactimore, Mp. 


777 A Year and expenses to agents. Outfit free. 
$777. Address P. O, VICKERY, Augusta, - Me. 


$5 to $20 5 to $00 nate at nome Fora om 











Chromo, Motto, Hand,d: Bouquet Cards, with name, 0c, 
40 Sample book,25c. Franklin Prtg.Co., New Haven,Ct. 





TAMPING PATTERNS—M’f’g. Send for 
Circulars. A. BERNARD, 401 C: St., N.Y. 





a A week to Agents. $10 Outfit wree. 
$88 RIDEOUT & CO., 10 Banotay Sr., N 


STERN BROTHERS, 


32, 34, & 36 West 23d St., 


NEW YORK. 


THE LEADING HOUSE OF THIS CITY FOR 


DRY GOODS. 


COSTUMES, UNDERWEAR, 
HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, 
UPHOLSTERY, &e. 


Our Spring, Catalogue, 


Extensively illustrated, and containing full price- 
lists and descriptions of our 34 different depart- 
ments, having been delayed in printing, will be 
issued about April 14th, 


AND WILL BE 


MAILED UPON APPLICATION. 
STERN BROTHERS. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO. 


DRESS GOODS, &c. 


Now exhibiting a fine selection of High 
Novelties in Cashmere and Nun’s Veiling 
Robes, with Silk Embroidered Trimmings. 
Broché Bordered and other Fancy Styles, 
by the yard, in Veilings, Albatross Cloths, 
Grenadines, Gazes, Organdies, Lawns, Xe. 
Also, a large variety in all Wool and Silk 
and Wool fabrics for Suitings, Dresses, &c. 


Broadway, corner {9th St. 


ARISIAN | 
FLOWER CO. 


8 West 14th St., 9 Rue de Clery, 
Near 5th Ave. PARIS. 
IMPORTERS. 














NEW AND ELEGANT STYLES IN 


PARIS BONNETS AND ROUND HATS, 


TRIMMED AND UNTRIMMED, AND 


BONNETS AND ROUND HATS 


OF OUR OWN DESIGNS. 
Mourning Millinery a Specialty. 


A large and varied assortment of Hats for Misses 
and Schools-girls, Hats for little Girls and Boys. 


BRIDAL GARNITURES AND VEILS. 


I. LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 

Cc. ent rh 
Agents . elower Gos Queen n City 
Lad Za a a s mple utfit 
Free. Address Queen Ct der ee. loclsnant: oO. 
HI Extra Fine White w eddin , Bristol Cards, Name 


in Script Type equal to an Engraved Card, 25 cts., 
postpaid. GEO. 1. REED & 00., Naseau, N. Y. 





HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
MT OF NEW BOOKS. 


LAW OF STOCK.- paoudes AND STOCK -EX- 
CHANGES. A Treatise on the Law of Stock- 
Brokers and Stock-Exchanges. By Joun R. Dos 
Passos, of the New York Bar. 8vo, 1083 pages, 
Law Sheep, $7 50. 

IL. 
THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND FROM 1760 TO 1850. By Cuarues Duke 
Yonex, M.A., Regius Professor of Modern History, 
Queen's College, Belfast. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 

Ill. 
THE YOUNG CHRISTIAN. By Jacon Anporr. A 
Memorial Volume. With a Sketch of the Author 
by one of his Sons. Tilustrated by a Steel-Plate 
Portrait of the Author, and Woodcuts. 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00. 

lV, 
POPULAR ASTRONOMY. By Sison Newooms 
LL.D., Professor U.S. Naval Observatory. New and 
Revised Edition. With Ove Huudred and Twelve 
Engvavings, and Five Maps of the Stars. 8vo, 
Cloth, $2 50. 

Vv. 
MONEY-MAKING FOR LADIES. By Etta Ropman 
Cuvrou. 16mo, Cloth, 90 ceuts. 

VI. 
A MANUAL OF HISTORICAL LITERATURE: 
Comprising Brief Descriptions of the most impor- 
tant Histories in English, French, and German, 
together with Practical Suggestions as to Methods 
and Courses of Historical Study. For the Use of 
Students, General Readers, and Collectors of Books. 
By Cuartes Kenpatt Apams, LL.D., Professor of 
History in the University of Michigan, Crown 
8vo, Cloth, $2 50, 

Vil. 
CHARLES LAMB. By Atrrep Arnage. 12mo, 
Cloth, 75 cents. The Latest Volume issued in the 
“English Men of Letters.” 


VIIE, 
MEMORIES OF OLD FRIENDS. Being Extracts 
from the Journals and Letters of Caroline Fox, of 


Penjerrick, Cornwail, 1835 to 1871. 4to, Paper, 
20 cents, 
IX. 


HASWELL’S ENGINEERS’ AND MECHANICS’ 
POCKET-BOOK. Forty-First Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. 12mo, Cloth, Pucket-Book Form, $3 00. 

xX 

THE MAKING OF ENGLAND. 

Green, M.A., LL.D., 


By Joun Riowarp 
Author of “History of the 
English People,” “Short History of the English 
People,” &c., &c. With Maps. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50; 
4to, Paper, 20 cents. 


en 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The Fixed Period. By Anruony Tron.ore. 15 cents, 


Prudence. By Mrs. Joun Lis.um. Illustrated. 90 cts. 


Till Death Us Do Part. By Mrs. Joun Kent Spenper. 
20 cents. ie 
Tom Brown's School Days. 


Illustrated. 10 cents. 


Beggar My Neighbor. By E. D.Geraxnp. 20 cents. 


Love the Debt. By Bast. 20 cents. 
Among the Ruins, and Other Stories. By Mary 
Creoit Hay. 15 cents, 


One May Day. By Miss Grant. 20 cents. 


A Heart's Problem. By Cuartes Gispon. 10 cents, 


God and the Man. By Rosertr Buouanan. 26 cents. 


The Senior Partner. By Mrs. Rippe.t. 20 cents. 


The Captains’ Room. 
Rice. 10 cents. 


By Water Besant and James 


The Question of Cain. By Mrs. F. Casuen Horry. 


20 cents, 
By James Payn. 


A Grape from a Thorn. 20 cents. 


82 Harere & Broruees will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


G2 Harrer’s Caratoaun matled free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


EB. A. MORRISON, 
893 Broadway, N.Y., 
Importer and Retailer of Rich Novelties for each sea- 

son in Dress 


TRIMMINGS 


and fine Buttons. Colored Gimps, Fringes, and Em- 
broideries made to order, with Buttons to match. Or- 
ders by Mail promptly attended to. 

P.S mid he dle “Be pale De partme mt me second and and th third floors. 


LILIPUTIAN BAZAR 


FOR BOYS, 
FOR GIRLS, 
FOR BABIES 


Our assortment of new and desirable spring styles 
far surpasses anything heretofore offered by us; and 
we believe our establishment affords unequalled facil- 
ities for the satisfactory outfitting of Children of all 
ages-up to 16 years, at low prices. 

Special bargains previous to removal, May 1, to 
West 23d Street. 

Mail orders have special care. 


Franklin Square, N, Y,. 


Catalogues free. 


BEST & OD, wet tout seann sey 


« Rovan ON RATS.”—Ask Druggists for it. It 
clears out Rats, Mice, Roaches, Bed Bugs. 15¢. 





1) A WEEK. $12aday at home easily made. Costly 
$] Outfit free. Address Trur & Co.,Augusta,Maine, 








07 per week to Agents, male or female. Splendid 
$15 chance. Address Garside & Co., 201 B’way, N.Y, 
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Amone the gifts of a 
newly married pair the 
other evening was a 
broom, seut to the lady, 
accompanied with the 
following sentiment: 
“This trifling gift ac- 
cept from me, its tse [ 
would commend. In 
sunshine use the bushy 
part; in storms, thre 
other end.” 


oS 

A man who owned 
the house next to him 
refused to rent it toa 
young couple because 
tlvey bad children. He 
has since rented it to 
four maids, who, for 
the sake of companion- 
ship, have bought a 
peacock, a pair of gui- 
nea-fowls, two howling 
dogs, and a parrot. 


nest tam 
‘A Boston paper is in 
“favor of women vot- 
ing if they want to.” A 
Western paper would 
like to see the man who 
would make them vote 
if they didn’t want to. 
Find: XE Te EE 


It was Sydney Smith 
who retorted. upon 
some one who had call- 
ed him an every-day 
man: “Well, if I am 
an every-day man, you 
ure a weak one.” 

———————_ 

The tendency of the 
uneducated to redupli- 
cate the negative has 
seldom been better il- 
lustrated than in the 
following half -indig- 
nantinguiry, attributed 
to a huntsman in Sas- 
sex, who, the fox hav- 
ing run to earth, ex- 
claimed, with ungram- 
matical energy,‘* What! 
haan’t nobody got nev- 
eratarrieras can'tshow 
us nothin’ where the 
old fox has gone ?” 

Sellen 

Douglas Jerrold, be- 
ing a wety nervous 
man, usually seffered 
torments of apprehen- 
sion on the first repre- 


“alll i 
Ep. 28 Wy. 
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A new work on eti- 
quette says: “Soup 
must be eaten with a 
spoon.” Persons who 
_ are in the habit of eat- 
ing soup with a fork or 
a knife will be slow to 
adopt. such a new-fan- 
gied idea. 


———<————— 

The Duke of Wel- 
lington’s saying con- 
nected with early ris- 
ing was not a bad one: 
“Tet the first turn in 
the morning be a turn 
out.” 


eS ee 

It appears that Field- 
Marshal Moltke does 
not require the Chan- 
nel Tunnel to enable 
him to get into Eng- 
land with an army. 
He remarked the otlier 
day: “I have five dif- 
ferent plans for invad- 
ing England, but I have 
not been able to dis- 
cover one for getting 
out of it.” 





cnt D> SOE aS 

The meanest man on 
record sent through a 
post-office presided 
over by a woman & 
postal card on which 
was written, ‘ Dear 
Jack,—Here's the de- 
tails of that scandal.” 
And then the rest was 
in Greek. 


" ty, 
” 


cutainenatpiniicienlia: 
“Intelligent!” said 
the man, of his setter 


yi SME gegen dog. “He knows a 
———— heap, sir. Why, once 

he took a dislike to a 

es man, and went and in- 

a aN te duced the man to kick 


him, so I would whip 
the man! Fact, sir!” 
oc airs minim St 

A wealthy Irish bar- 
onet took a house in 
London. He and his 
wife were elderly, qui- 
et, and childless, and 
to their constervation 
the next house was 
shortly occupied by 
people with about a 
dozen girls of all ages, 
There were pianos on 











each floor, and Sir Nich- 

’ olas and Lady Chinner 

a son 7 ee of his ‘ ’ soon found that all 
P —_ ; a peace and comfort had 
bar 8 veow wy fled. In vain they of- 
hep — fered polite remon- 
tion” or Imitation from CONVERSAZIONE———CHACUN A SON 2Ju. strane | i they Wane 


the French —on 
such occasion ‘nt to rally the trembling scribe by stat- 
ing that he himeelf never felt any nervousness on the first 
Srouuction of his own pieces. “Oh, my boy,” said Doug- 
as, “* but then youre alwave sg-gtie or success+~ Your 
pieces have all tried before.” 


os 
Wantep—An artist to paint the very picture of health. 


one 


ncn All 
A stranger in a printing-office asked the youngest ap- 
Prentice what his rule of panctuation was. Said the boy: 
*I set up as long as I can hold my breath, and then I put 
acomma; when I gape, I insert a semicolon; and when I 
waut to sneeze, I make a paragraph.” 
dpanentpenenceee 


“Sometimes,” remarked Fogg, removing his cigar, “I 
wish that I had never been born, or that I had died in 
childhood.” He puffed away for a moment or two, and 
then added; with something like his customary cheerful- 
ness: “ Well, I have not altogether lived in vain. I have 
made a fairly good husband for Mrs. F., a woman who 
never could have got anybody else to marry her.” 


——_.—_———_. 
When is an estate like a watch ?—When it is wound up. 
——_——>—— 

A stranger on one occasion indulging in skeptical doubts 
of the existence of an overruling Providence, Sydney Smith, 
who had observed him evidently well satisfied with his re- 
past, said: “ You must admit that there is great genius 
aud thought in that dish ?” 

“ Admirable!” he replied ; “ nothing can be better !” 

“May I then ask ae 7a prepared to deny the exist- 
ence of the cook ?” asked Sydney. 
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VERY TIGHT CORNER IN 


PORK. 


heeded on Monday, on 
Wednesday the noise 
was worse than ever. They resolved, therefore, on retalia- 
tion. Their butler was instructed to look out for and pur- 
chase that barrel-organ to be found about the streets of 
London the interior of which seemed to be in the most 
excruciating state of disorganization. It was procured, 
and forthwith the footman was instructed to play it vigor- 
ously. The occupants next door stood it for a few days, 
but were then glad to make a compromise. 


aS Fe 
“Don’t you think Miss Brown is a very sweet girl?” 
asked Henry. 
“Oh yes, very sweet,” replied Jane. “That is to say, 
she is well preserved.” 
captained 


It is curious that the pig must be killed before he can 
be cured... A yacht can stand on a tack without saying 
naughty words. A man can’t. 

coanasaidi§pstienimsiaem 


A bee flew into a pitcher that stood on a door-step of a 
house in Boston. dog, coming along, saw the bee, and 
went down into the pitcher after the insect.- The bee 
made it lively for the dog, and he could not withdraw his 
head, and the circus began in earnest. The dog howled 
fearfully and began to plunge wildly about, and then start- 
ed on a mad run down the street.. The dog, being com- 
pletely blindfolded by the pitcher, could not guide him- 
self, but got under the fect of a stout man, and both took 
a roll in the gutter, and the shouts of the man, who did 
not attempt to disguise his annoyance, were as loud as the 
yells of the dog, A policeman coming up broke the pitch- 
cr, and broke up the show at the same time. 









































EASTER MEDITATIONS. 
“I «now My DRESS IS ALL RIGHT, DUT, OH DEAR! I'm SO AFRAID MY SPRING BonNneT Is ON CROOKED!” 


CHILDISH CURIOSITY. 
CHILD. ‘“*Ma, vo Docs nave Tin Wevvings?” 








